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obn Flierl, he Founder of the Neuen- 
dettelsau Mission in New Guinea 


“Some to endure and many to fail, 
Some to conquer and many to quail, 
Toiling over the Wilderness trail.” 


“Nothing earthly will make me give up 
my work nor despair; I encourage my- 
self in the Lord my God and go for- 
ward.”—Livingstone. 


Wy ous THINGS has the Lord done: His right hand, and His 
holy arm, hath gotten Him the victory. The Lord hath made known 
His salvation: His righteousness hath He openly shewed in the sight of 
the heathen. Ps. 98. Therefore, O sing unto the Lord a new song! As 
-Neuendettelsau, and our Australian brethren, and we of the Synod of: 
Towa and Other States think of these past 40 years of consecrated and 
blessed missionary activity in New Guinea, we cannot but marvel and sing 
_ the praises of Jehova over whose reign the earth rejoices and the mul- 
titudes of the isles are glad. In glorifying God’s boundless grace we are 
sure of giving genuine joy to the man whom God in His grace has blessed 
in a measure not accorded to many, the founder and pioneer of Lutheran 
missionary work in New Guinea, who still is in the field, after 40 years of 
toil still sowing, planting, reaping, bringing in the sheaves. Marvelous 
things indeed hath the Lord done for the Mission and no less for the 
‘Senior Missionary, the Rev. Johannes Flierl. 

_ Who would have guessed that the little boy born at Buchhof, a little 
hamlet near the town of Salzbach in Bavaria, Germany, April 16, 1857, 
would become a missionary to the heathen of Australia and New Guinea! 
Little Johannes was the youngest child of his parents, humble peasant- 
folk of the Upper Palatinate. His only brother was six years older and 
his two sisters older than both brothers. He was not considered a healthy 
child, for he spent most of his first year crying. And yet he has now 
borne the hardships, sufferings and privations of 40 years’ pioneering 
in a tropical country. What a record! His grandfather on his father’s 
side attained to the age of 87 and the family was noted for longevity ; his 
_ grandfather on his mother’s side was of a very sanguinic disposition and 
exceedingly fond of lively delivery of sermons. He is said to have ex- 
claimed more than once: “If I had become a preacher, I should have 
preached so the mortar would have fallen off the walls of the church.” 

When he was but a very little chap, he used to make little expeditions 
of discovery into woods and fields. As he had no playmates, he usually 
was alone. But he never got lost. Later on this early development of 
his sense of directions served him many a time in the primeval forests of 
New Guinea and in the wilds of Australia. One day his father found the 


_ 
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little boy in the woods, his pockets stuffed with unripe hazel nuts. This 
got him a reprimand he never forgot. “Our Father in Heaven makes 
hazel nuts grow. They are not to be picked before they are ripe,” said his 
father to the thoughtless boy. His father was his first instructor. Many 
a question, wise and otherwise, he answered for his inquiring and in- 
quisitive son. During the long winter his dear mother, seated at her 
spinning wheel, would teach him hymns, Bible verses and the Ten Com- 
mandments. 


It was at the village school where his consuming love for work in the 
field of foreign missions was kindled in the soul of Johannes Flierl. His 
teacher was a true friend of missions. Often would he tell his pupils 
stories about the heathen, and the work of. missionaries, and occasionally 
he would also ask for offerings for the sacred cause of missions. He also 
had a small library of missionary literature which he gladly shared with 


those among his pupils that became interested in missions. When little — 


Johannes was about eight years of age he began to take a lively interest in 


everything pertaining to missions, Eagerly he read every tract and pam- 
phlet his teacher let him have. He also took missionary literature home 
with him and on long winter evenings while his mother and sisters were 
busy at their spinning wheels and his father did little odd jobs around 
the house, he would read to them by the hour. It was especially the little 
yellow, green or blue pamphlets of the Calwer mission papers for children 
that he could never forget, even to this day. By the dim glow of a rape- 
seed oil lamp he would read of black negroes in Africa, red Indians of 
America, yellow Chinese and brown cannibals of the South Seas and 
would grow so concerned about the tale of some missionary that occa- 
sionally he would fairly tremble of excitement. Then his father would 
calm his excited imagination by telling him; “The missionaries are highly 
educated men; they know how to deal with savage people and ere long 
will be perfectly safe.’ Soon there was burning in his heart the fervent, 
deep and steady desire: “Oh, that I might go to the heathen as a mission- 
ary!” But he did not think it possible that he might ever become a mis- 
sionary because he knew of no seminary for missionaries; besides he was 
the child of poor people that could not afford to let him study and ulti- 
mately send him to the heathen in far-off lands. It was then that he read 
about a boy like himself who had also wished to become a missionary. 
He had prayed earnestly and God had heard his prayers and made a mis- 
sionary of him. Now he knew what to do. He said never a word to any- 
one but resolved to pray daily that God would make him a missionary. 
Nothing happened for several years. Then one evening his brother- 
in-law, who had come for a little call, remarked that the pastor had 
spoken to him about little Johannes. He wished they would let him 
study theology, but as they did not have the necessary means, their son 
might become a missionary. Now he confessed that just that had been his 
heart’s desire and secret longing for years. The realization of his secret 
hopes was becoming a faint possibility and his heart grew cheerful in 
childlike confidence. Some time later the good pastor spoke to his father 
and thinking of making it easier for his parents to give their consent, he 
said, he did not mean that their boy must necessarily go to the heathen in 
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foreign lands, but that he. might labor among the German emigrants of 
_ America. This was a sore disappointment to the boy. Hiding where 
nobody woud see him, he wept bitterly. Some time after this he reasoned, 
if once he could be a pastor in America, God would also find a way to 
send him to the heathen. So he did and said nothing more but kept on 
praying that God might make a missionary out of him. He also read all 
the books and papers on missions that he could lay hands upon. Geog- 
raphy became his favorite study and after a map of the world had been 
placed in the schoolroom, he was often found outside of school hours 
studying the various countries of the globe. In some way his classmates 
had learned the secret of his deep interest in geography and, therefore, 
began to dub him “the missionary”. He did not like this, for the name 
seemed too sacred to him as to be taken as a jest. 


A new difficulty appeared on the horizon of his life after his con- 
firmation. He was but thirteen years old, and no student was admitted 
at the Mission-Seminary at Neuendettelsau before he was seventeen. 
That meant four years of waiting. It was a time of probation. In order 
that he might spend these years profitably and learn some trade that might 
be of advantage in missionary work, his father sent the lad to Nuerem- 
berg. By mistake he was apprenticed to a toy maker, a very worldly 
man who worked every Sunday and despised God and His holy Word. 
No wonder the boy was homesick as never again in all his life. Still he 
thought he had to be a man and bravely “stick it out”. In one of his 
letter to his father he had, however, dropped a remark about working on 
Sundays. That was enough for his father. Suddenly he appeared at 
Nueremberg and took his son home. But even this unfortunate appren- 
ticeship was not without its compensation. Years after in Australia and 
New Guinea our missionary was glad enough to know how to file a saw. 
He had learned that much at least. 

Soon after his return from Nueremberg, his father took the boy to 
Neuendettelsau for counsel and advice. While consulting Inspector Bauer 
the lad asked that venerable man of God, whether any graduates of 
Neuendettelsau ever were sent to the heathen? He was told that it was 
of utmost importance to take care of our brethren that had emigrated 
to America so that we might not lose by scoopfuls in America while we 
gather only by spoonfuls in foreign countries. At the same time, how- 
ever, Inspector Bauer also told him of the work done by former Neuen- 
dettelsauers among the Indians of the United States. This kindled a new 
hope in his heart. By the time he would be sent out he hoped he would 
receive a call to do this sort of mission work. He was very willing to 
labor with a spoon and let the others work with scoops. Meanwhile he 
was employed on the little farm of his father while preparing for the 
Seminary by taking private instructions at the parsonage. He ever re- 
members gratefully what he owes to his pastors,—four of them,—that so 
willingly and patiently helped him on his way. 

Because of his voracious appetite for reading he also devoured some 
harmful literature, but the grace of God kept him on the strait path in spite 
of the temptations that lurked in some of his books and also in the world- 
liness of some of his comrades. Again his father’s kindly warning, “If 
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you wish to become a missionary, you cannot join the world nor seek the — 


things of this world,” helped him to remain faithful to his tryst. 

In 1875 the coming missionary’s long time of probation at length was 
over and he was admitted at Neuendettelsau as a student of theology. He 
will never forget his first day at the Seminary. The cordial and pious 
conduct of his fellow students, the fine order and Christian discipline, 
above all the beautiful forms of worship, daily devotions, Sunday services, 
all reflecting the deep spirituality and character of his teachers, made deep 
and lasting impressions upon the young student. 

The following incident that took place at Neuendettelsau offers a 
glimpse of the young man’s character at this time. One of the rules of 
the house read: “The monitor is responsible for airing the room.” Ona 
cold April morning the monitor opened a window and left the room to 
attend a class. Young Flierl sat on his chair, shivering and unable to 
work, because he was so cold, but dared not close the window. After a 
little another student entered and said: “Whew, but it’s cold here,” and 
closed the window. Then young Flierl knew that one might close a 
window even if one wasn’t a monitor.— 

During vacation days the student made many a trip, usually on foot, 
and not only home, but all over Bavaria. Thus he got into contact with 
people, learned many a lesson of Christian conduct, found many kind 
friends, saw many an excellent example of godliness, learned to appreciate 
nature and art, in short, he learned many a lesson of which he did not 
know at the time that it would be of inestimable value to him in Australia 
and New Guinea. : 

All this time the student expected to be sent to America. Secretly, 
however, he was hoping that he would be permitted to labor among the 
Indians of America. Then one day, perhaps two years after he had begun 
to study at Neuendettelsau, his future calling loomed up before him 


clearly and distinctly. The director of the Seminary had received a letter 


from Australia asking for a missionary to the Australian aborigines. 
As soon as young Flierl heard of this his heart responded: “Here J am, 
Lord! Send me!” Of course, he had to get his cold douche at first, for 
an elder brother to whom he confided his heart’s desire told him: “They 
cannot use you. Such work demands a better man.” But nothing 
daunted he opened his heart to his director and also told him that he had 
desired nothing more since the days of his childhood. Though he had an- 
other year before him at the Seminary, his petition was kindly accepted, 
and as no one else volunteered, he was selected to go to Australia. 
Seeing a definite goal before him, he was filled with new enthusiasm 
for his studies, and besides what was required of him he read all he 
could about Australia, also studying the history of missions as thoroughly 
as possible. His dear parents put nothing in his way. They had offered 
him for the sacred cause of missions and so they were willing to see him 
follow God’s call to the very ends of the world. Soon his time of prep- 
aration was over and at Easter, 1878, he was consecrated as missionary at 
the old village church at Neuendettelsau. On Pentecost he bade farewell 
to his loved ones at home. From Hamburg he sailed to London. On 
Trinity Sunday he heard a German sermon ih a little German church. 
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A few days later the “Somersetshire” set sail for Australia. It took the — 


route around Africa. After seven weeks the good ship landed at Mel- 


bourne where Missionary Flierl saw the first Australian natives, a Chris- 
tian family from Ramahyuk. It was the 17th of August, 1878, when he 
landed in Australia. During the following month he visited several con- 
gregations, attended the convention of Synod, at which occasion he was 
ordained, and on the 17th of September left Tanunda for Bethesda, his 
field, where he arrived October 17th. (Three 17’s!) 

And now began “Love’s Labor” never lost, of which a better record 
has been kept in heaven than on earth. 

The Lutheran Immanuel Synod of South Australia at that time had 
two mission stations among the natives of the interior of Australia, Be- 
thesda on Cooper’s Creek and New Hermansburg on the Finke river. 
Two missionaries from Hermannsburg had established Bethesda on 
Cooper’s Creek near the shores of Lake Kilalapanina among the Dieri 
tribe. For several years they had worked with but little success. Then 
there occurred a long period of drought, characteristic of central Aus- 
tralia, and the lake dried out completely. In consequence the natives 
scattered far and wide and the missionaries, growing discouraged, left the 
field. But the colonists that had come with the missionaries decided to 
remain, and they succeeded, by meats of their cattle, in holding the 
station through the period of famine. After a few years their synod sent 
them a teacher to continue the work until a regular missionary would be 
found. 

Missionary Flierl was the man chosen for this field. For seven years, 
from 1878 to 1885, he labored here with youthful enthusiasm and un- 
tiring zeal. In a short time he had learned the language of the natives, 
and soon the first heathen were baptized. The mission enjoyed greater 
prosperity than anyone had expected—While at Bethesda, Missionary _ 
Flierl was married to Miss Elizabeth Auricht, the daughter of an Aus- 
tralian pastor whose family had come to Australia with the Pastors Kavel 
and Fritzsche as early as 1838. In October 1882 the young couple made 
its memorable wedding trip to Australia. It was fraught with hard- 
ships and dangers, privations not many of us would endure, but also 
with wonderful answers to prayer in time of need, guidance and protection, 
daily manifestations of God’s loving kindness. Mrs. Flier! was admirably 
fitted by her early training and life on the frontier to become the ideal 
help-mate of a pioneer missionary. Humbly and joyfully she took her 
place by her husband’s side, satisfied to live under most primitive cir- 
cumstances in a home the missionary had built with his own hands of 
wood and clay and thatched with rushes. All that made the acquaintance 
of Mrs. Flierl during her brief sojourn in the United States in 1910 
could not but learn to respect and love this humble handmaiden of the 
Lord. 

For seven long years Missionary Flierl and his faithful spouse 
labored at Bethesda thinking that most likely they would spend the rest 
of their days in the Australian desert. But “man proposes and God dis- 
poses”. In 1885 the German government took possession of northeastern 
New Guinea, Great Britain having done the same with the southeastern 
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portion of the island, while Holland had taken the rest in 1848. When. 
Missionary Flierl heard this news, the desire of his childhood, viz., to go 
to the very ends of the world where no missionary had ever been, received 
a powerful impetus and he had visions of a great and new promising 
mission field in the wilds of New Guinea. So he offered his services to 
the mission board of his church. After some deliberations the Board 
accepted his point of view and commissioned him to Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land, or German New Guinea, as the first Lutheran missionary to the 
Papuans. 


Arriving at Cooktown, North Queensland, Australia, on his way to 
New Guinea, he was, however, subjected to another time of probation in 
his life. He found he would have to have the permission of the German 
New Guinea Company of Berlin before he might land in New Guinea. 
It took almost a year before he received it. We can imagine what this 
time of compulsory idleness meant to a man of Missionary Flierl’s tem- 
perament. A sneering remark made by a German doctor about mission- 
aries going to the South Seas while enough unconverted natives went to 
their doom right near Cooktown showed our missionary what God would 
have him do right then and there. Soon he had a mission started at Hope 
Valley near Cape Bedford. He called it Elim, for to him it was to be but 
a passing station on his way to New Guinea. The work proved success- 
ful. After Missionary Flierl’s departure for New Guinea Missionary 
Poland took charge of the work, and Missionary Schwartz continued it. 
November 10, 1885, Missionary Flierl had left Bethésda, but it was not 
before July 12, 1886, that he landed at Finchhaven, New Guinea. This 
date, July 12, 1886, ought to be sacred to everyone interested in and 
praying for our Evangelical Lutheran Mission in New Guinea. It marks 
the beginning of the great war between Light and Darkness in New 
Guinea and the dawn of the day when the Sun of Righteousness with 
healing in His wings rose over that wonderful island in the South Seas. 
But before Missionary Flierl saw the first ray of rosy dawn in the midst 
of seemingly impenetrable darkness of heathendom, he had to pass 
through many a trial, severe tests of his faith, dangers at the hands 
of wicked men and from hostile forces of nature, illness and sorrow, in 
short, another long time of probation. Looking back today upon the be- 
ginning of the Mission, one cannot help but recognize the hand of God in 
all things, for as Missionary Flierl says, he and his first assistant, Mis- 
sionary Tremel, who joined him in September, were entirely in the dark 
as to what move to make. Only the eye of faith could penetrate the 
night and see the coming dawn of day. In October, the brethren founded 
their first mission station, Simbang, not very far from Finchhaven, the 
headquarters of the New Guinea Company. Missionary Bamler, who 
had also arrived meanwhile, was put in charge of another station, Tami, 
on the Tami Islands, in 1889, and in 1892 Missionary Flierl founded 
Sattelberg station on the lofty Sattelberg about seven miles inland, 3000 
feet above sea level. It took seven years just to get settled and, above all, 
to learn the language of the natives and gain their good will so they 
would listen to the Word. What patience it took to learn a language of 
which not a word was known to the missionaries, a language every word 
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of which they had to obtain from the natives themselves, who often de- 


ceived them, often were absolutely unwilling to tell them, we simply can- 


- not comprehend. At length, the time of sowing the seed had come. But 


again it took another seven years until the first fruits were gathered in. 
They were two young men of Yabem, Tobias Kaboing and Silas Kamung- 
sanga. August 20, 1899, was the day of their baptism. December 31, of 
the same year, Joel Logomu was baptized at Tami, and November 11, 
1900, Missionary Vetter baptized six young men at Simbang. With the 
new century a new era had also begun for New Guinea. In ever in- 
creasing numbers the natives had crowded into the Kingdom of God. 
Where at one time there were single individuals, there are thousands seek- 
ing the Truth in Jesus Christ. Statistics elsewhere in this booklet speak a 
language that cannot be misunderstood. During the next seven years 
after the tide had turned the following stations were founded: Deinzer 
Heights in 1900, Yahbim in 1902, Wareo in 1903, Pola in 1903, Heldsbach 
in 1904, Arkona in 1906, Logaweng in 1906, Malalo in 1907, and Sialum 
in 1907.—During the year 1888 Missionary Flierl thought it safe for his 
wife to come to New Guinea. So she came, the first missionary’s wife 
that set foot upon the soil of New Guinea. At Simbang, which was 
moved higher up the hills three times during its history to date, Mis- 
sionary Flierl and his wife had their home until 1904. Here their first 
child, a daughter, was born August, 1890. During 1904 the station at 
Heldsbach was founded, and ever since it has remained the home of our 
missionary and his family. Between 1908 and 1911 our missionary was 
granted a well-deserved leave of absence. He and his wife enjoyed per- 
haps their first real leisure in life. They visited Australia, Germany and 
the United States. Of course, innumerable sermons, lectures and ad- 
dresses were delivered during this so-called furlough. We of the United 
States that enjoyed the privilege of hearing and seeing Missionary Flierl 
shall never forget the man nor his message. 


Men are two kinds, and he 

Was the kind I'd like to be. 

Some preach their virtues, and a few 
Express their lives by what they do. 
That sort was he. No flowery phrase 
Or glibly spoken words of praise 

Won friends for him. He wasn’t cheap 
Or shallow, but his course ran deep, 

And it was pure. You know the kind. 
Not many in a life you find 

Whose deeds outrun their words so far 
That more than what they seem they are. 


How happy must the years after Missionary Flierl’s return from his 
extended trip have been! Before him lay the fields from which in ever 
greater numbers living sheaves were being gathered in. Behind him 
stood a noble army of earnest intercessors in Australia, Germany and the 
United States of America. Above him in all His faithfulness the God that 
had called him was smiling upon His servant. And then the Great War 
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began in 1914, It cast its shadows as far as New Guinea. People that had 
only just learned the tidings of peace saw Christian nations breaking 


peace every day. None of us knows what sorrow and anxiety must have © 


filled the missionaries’ hearts. Would their converts remain faithful? To 
our knowledge no one has as yet acknowledged the truly Christian char- 
acter our Senior Missionary displayed during these trying times. The 
Kingdom of Christ was first and foremost in his estimation. Under God 


his wise and tactful administration during those trying years saved the 


Mission for the Lord and for our beloved Lutheran Church. 

Our dear Senior Missionary Flierl is now looking back upon a 
history of forty years of mission work in New Guinea. He himself 
divides this history into three periods of almost equal length. The first 
was the time of pioneering, difficult, but interesting. The second was the 
time of first fruits. The message of Christ pierced the, hearts of a few. 
Soon more were added. By and by the first little congregations were 
formed. Weak and in need of constant guidance and care on part of 
their white missionaries as yet they were. But the third period was even 
then beginning to cast its shadows into the second. This is the time of 
which Missionary Flierl hopes it will last until the end of time. It’s the 
time of conscious and determined co-operation of native Christians and 
helpers in the work of the church at home and among the unconverted 
natives of the Island and beyond. 

Humanly speaking, the Christianization of New Guinea is now 
only a matter of time. And such wonderful and mighty work of the 
Holy Spirit Missionary John Flierl has been granted by God’s marvelous 
grace to witness in his lifetime. The number forty has always been deeply 
significant both in the history of the Old as well as of the New Testa- 
ment. With our beloved Senior Missionary let us ponder these things 
until also we can exclaim, as he surely has exclaimed many a time and 
long ago: “My soul doth magnify the Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God, my Savior!” Te Deum laudamus! 


The Natives of New Guinea 


|é HAS been pointed out before that the present inhabitants of the 

Territory present an extraordinary mixture of physical type, language 
and culture. The principal racial elements of the mainland appear to be 
Negrito, Papuan and Melanesian. On the larger islands, such as New 
Britain and Bouganville, the Papuan and Melanesian groups are widely 
distributed in relatively small communities, but the Negrito element has 
not been definitely located, although people of short stature have been seen 
in the Baning Mountains, New Britain. Among the islands to the west 
of the Admiralty Group there are definite indications of influence from 
the East Indian Archipelago and, perhaps, Micronesia, and in some of the 
eastern islands Polynesian influences are indicated. 


Negritoes 


Haddon' points out that New Guinea, in very early times, was 
probably inhabited by two varieties of wooly-haired peoples—the Pygmy 
Ulotrichi (Negritoes) and the taller Ulotrichi (now called Papuans). 
In speaking generally of Negritoes he says, “The Negritoes are collectors 
and hunters, and never cultivate the soil unless they have been modified 
by contact with more advanced peoples.” 

The Negrito representatives of today live usually in the mountain 
regions, and, until brought under control, are constantly at war with one 
another. Their habitations are generally clustered on almost inaccessible 
peaks and spurs in a setting of dense jungle, precipitous gorges and 
dangerous mountain rivers. In Dutch New Guinea, Wollaston? found 
and described the Tapiro, a Pygmy people with an average stature of 
144.7 cm. Burrows*® met six mountain men in the bush between the Fly 
and Strickland Rivers, Papua. Their average height was 4 ft. 10 in. to 
4 ft. 11 in., and the largest chest measured 34 inches. Negrito-Papuan 
mixtures have been found in various parts of the Owen Stanley Range.* 
Chinnery® found groups of short people, extending from the water shed 
of the Lakekamu (Mount Chapman) to the watershed of the Waria. 
Schultze® collected evidence of a Pygmy element i in the mountains at the 
headwaters of the mepil. 

Kai 

For many interesting details of the life of a Pygmy-Papuan stock 

(that of the Kai inhabitants of the Rawlinson and Sattelberg Ranges, 


1A. C. Haddon, The Wanderings of People, 1912. 
2Wollaston, Pygmies & Papuans. ; 

3Burrows, Annual Report, Papua, ’14-’15. 

4Williamson, The Mafulu Mt. People. 

5>Chinnery, Annual Report, 716-717. 

Schultze, Jena, Forschungen im Innern der Insel Neu Guinea. 1914. 
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north of the Huon Gulf) we are indebted to Keysser.1 In referring 
to the religion of these people Haddon? says: 


“The Kai are a people of mixed Pygmy and Papuan descent, who 
speak a Papuan language and inhabit the Rawlinson and Sattelberg 
Ranges, north of the Huon Gulf. They may be regarded as very primitive, 
and, as they have been carefully investigated by Keysser, they form a 
good basis for comparison with other peoples. A long hut, which tapers 
away behind, is built for the circumcision festival in the jungle, and no 
woman may go near it. It represents Ngosa (grandfather), a monster 
who swallows the novice. In it are kept bull-roarers, which are employed 
in the ceremony; only the old men have access to them. The Kai are 
very religious, their whole thought and conduct being influenced by ani- 
mism, Everything has a soul-stuff completely permeating it; a shaving 
of wood has the soul-stuff of the tree; a stone, that of the parent rock; 
so also a man’s nails, hair, etc., that of a man. A man’s glance, voice, 
and even his name also contain his soul-stuff; thus the names of 
people long dead are still potent in charms. The powers or qualities 
of a person or thing belong also to his soul-stuff, and may be transmitted 
by contact with or without the agency of words of charming—e.g., yam 
or taro stones with which shoots are touched before planting out, or the 


bone of the forearm of a dead hunter. The soul-stuff can be isolated 


or withdrawn. There is a mutual attraction between allied soul-stuffs; 
thus.a white leaf of the size and form of the egg of a megapod will guide 
the Kai in his search for eggs in the bush. Whatever befalls the soul- 
stuff is undergone by its owner as well. These animistic ideas affect 
their whole life; thus certain foods must be avoided by parents. They 
are further exemplified in love-charms and in the agricultural charms 
which are employed at every stage from the clearing of the ground to 
the harvest. Certain games assist the growth of crops; swinging and 
playing cat’s cradle help yams to grow; top-spinning helps taro; and 
stories of the earliest times are generally told by a few of the older 
men, but the narration ceases when sowing is over and the plants begin 
to shoot. The soul-stuff and the body thrive or perish together, but 
the soul persists after death and is just like the original man. This 
ghost has in its turn soul-stuff, for ghost sorcerers of the other world 
can bewitch other ghosts through their soul-stuff, and the death of the 
ghost follows. A further degradation results; the ghost sinks to an 
animal, and finally to an insect, with the death of the insect, the soul- 
metamorphosis ends. The death-sorcerers, who form a sort of small 
caste, work by means of something connected with the victim which con- 
tains his soul-stuff, but wounds and sickness may be caused by ghosts 
and spirits—indeed, the first suspicion falls on them. There is great 
dread of the ghost which has left the body when the man is dead, those 
of fierce, warlike men being most feared, since the character of the man 
is perpetuated in his ghost (the ghost of a thief will go on thieving). 


iKeysser, C., “Aus dem Leben der. Kaileute.”’ Neuhauss, Deutsch Neu 


Guinea. 
2Haddon, “New Guinea.” Hasting’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 


p. 347, 
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Property, trees, etc., are destroyed at a person’s death in order that the 
ghost may have these things in the spirit land. A bamboo is placed in the 
grave to connect the corpse with the other world, so that the ghost may 
have easy access to the body. In return for benefits received in the form 
of little offerings of cooked taro or crabs, the ghost furthers crops and is 
expected to send good luck in hunting, especially if he was a good hunter 
when on earth. The ghost takes only the soul-stuff of the offering; 
the material part may be eaten by the people. If things go very wrong, 
the ghost is blamed, his grave is knocked about, or he may even be driven 
away by pouring a pungent juice down the tube at the head of the grave. 
The ghost of a slain person is particularly feared, and pursues those 
carrying weapons smeared with his blood so as to recover his soul- 
stuff ; thus gory weapons are left outside the village for some time till 
the ghosts have regained their soul-stuff, and are then carefully washed 
before being brought into the village. After the decomposition of the 
body the ghost journeys to the world beyond, the entrance to which is 
the ghost cavern of the Sattelberg. Ghosts are received by Tulumeng, 
the stern ruler, who accords a place to each according to whether he 
was slain or bewitched; every one must have the lobes of the ears and 
the septum of the nose bored. The life beyond is much the same as on 
earth. Ghosts have powers beyond those of men, which becomes ac- 
cessible to men by means of the names of ghosts or by fetishes which 
act as vehicles of their soul-stuff; those of the newly departed are 
helpful to agriculture and hunting. There are various male and female 
spirits who are invoked to make plants grow or guard the crops, when 
catching birds, eels, pigs, etc., before fighting, or for other reasons. 
There is a creator, “Malefung,’ who has no practical effect on life; 
after making the world he put in it the demi-gods, or nemu; he also 
made a giant, “old Panggu’”, who, like himself, is partly flesh and blood 
and partly rock. The nemu made men, discovered edible fruits, 
first planted gardens and made houses, and death came through them. 
Finally, they turned into animals or blocks of stone, being destroyed by a 
great flood. Calling to memory the nemu, to whom field produce is traced, 
helps its growth. The forces of nature are personified and are placated 
or even deified. There is no idea of relationship with animals and no 
totemism (C. Keysser, in Neuhauss, III. 3 ff.). 


Keysser’s studies of the Kai reveal many facts of direct interest 
to the present administration, e. g., certain dances are borrowed from 
the Siassi Islanders, with whom a Kai man may spend a year learning 
dances. During the wild scenes of lamentation which follow a death, 
there are vows of vengeance on the magician who caused the death 
and men from other villages come to mourning fully armed, for fear 
of being accused. The dead man is usually buried in a shallow grave 
under his hut. Widow or widower must spend some weeks in a hut 
built on the grave, and may not bathe during this time. The widower 
afterwards comes out wearing a bark hat and the widow a long net. 
Either sex is free to remarry after a period of mourning that may 
last six months or two years. The house of death is abandoned, 
because the spirit makes it unsafe at night, or, where the dead man 
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was a chief or leading man, the whole village is abandoned. If the 
_ widow desires to be strangled on the death of her husband she may not 
be prevented for fear of the wrath of the man’s spirit; the family of 


s the dead husband must indemnify the family of the widow for her 


death. She has herself shaved, puts on her best skirts and ornaments 
and is strangled and buried on her husband’s grave. A husband is 
never known to have himself strangled on the death of his wife. The 
red fruit found in cassowary excrement is put into a bamboo and fastened 
in the path used by a thief. If the thief touch it, he will get intestinal 
hemorrhage and die. There are series of methods for the detection 
of thieves. i 

Sometimes in case of epidemics people protect themselves by felling 
trees across the paths leading to their villages and by sprinkling the 
barricades thus made with pungent juices; others dig pits in the paths. 

In Ray’s' interesting paper on the distribution of the Melanesian 
and Papuan languages of known peoples in Northern New Guinea, 
it is shown that groups living but a short distance from another 
often speak an entirely different language. There are also wide dif- 
ferences in the customs of some of these neighboring groups, an interest- 
ing example of which is provided by the Monumbo and the Babiberu, 
two Papuan speaking groups living about a day’s march from each 
other, in the Potsdam district. 


Monumbo 


Of the Monumbo, Haddon? says: “The Monumbo ate a Papuan- 
speaking people living about Potsdam-hafen (245 degrees east longitude). 
They do not believe in a supreme being, or moral good and evil, or 
recompense hereafter. Ghosts are supposed to live like mortals, and 
are invoked and prayed to. Images (dva) are made of every dead 
tribesman, as any ghost may do harm if left loose; they are not merely 
memorials of the dead but residences of the ghost. Offerings of food 
are made to them to secure their help, but they are scolded if it is 
withheld; in time they pass into oblivion. When ghosts have grown 
old, they die, and are changed into animals and plants (white ants, a 
kind of pig, the barimbar tree, etc.). There is great fear of magic, 
and many ceremonial tabus are observed. There is a myth of a creator 

~Omberman, who was killed by a woman and her parthenogenetic sons; 
she told her two sons to kill her, and from her and from her blood 
mankind appeared, but previously she instructed them in making houses, 
pottery, masks, etc. There are two kinds of dances; ‘mask-dances’ 
and ‘people-dances.’ In the former there is great diversity in the masks; 
the masked figures represent murup, who inhabit the primeval forests 
of the Ramu and Augusta River valleys; women and children may not 
approach or the murup will kill them. Not only are the masks called 
‘murup, but the name is also given to the long bamboo flutes, women 
being told that their noise is the cry of the ‘murup’ monster; the flutes 


1Thurnwald, “Banaro Society.” Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association, Vol. 3. 
2Haddon, Migration of Cultures in Br. New Guinea. 
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are kept in the men’s houses carefully concealed from the uninitiated ; 
they are blown on the completion of a chief’s house, at the initiation 
of youths, and after burial of the male dead. The dancing lasts for one 
week, but very few men join in it, though crowds of both sexes attend. 
There are six kinds of masks: three are imitations of the dog, kangaroo 
and cassowary, three imitate higher beings who may be connected with 
the flute ‘murup,’ both groups are treated as mysteries, and are called 
‘murup,’ but have proper names besides. The second group was bor- 
rowed a long time ago from the Koranduku to the west. Masks, flutes, 
and small-mask-like amulets are provided with a soul by special con- 
secration by fumigation. As having a soul, they are reverenced, sacri- 
ficed and prayed to, and treated as patron spirits. They are expected 
to give fine weather or a safe journey, and to reveal in dreams if fish 
are not in the net or an enemy is lurking. Special masks and flutes 
belong to each patrilineal clan. The head of the clan that provides 
a feast arranges matters, but works in a friendly way with other chiefs; 
his wife may enter the men’s enclosure and see the flutes. Poech says 
that totemism does not occur, but there appear to be survivals; he 
also states that the songs, dances, and ceremonies of the Monumbo 
came from the low country between the Ramu and the Sepik, (Mitt. 
der anthrop. Gesellschaft in Wien, XXV.).” 


Babiberu 

The following notes on the Babiberu were collected from natives 
of that place who were attending Court in Rabaul. Babiberu appears 
to be the name of a group of people or one of the villages of people 
inhabiting places known as Turutap, Tato, Kwaikwoia, Kidibum, Siwa- 
roram. Each village has a ceremonial or man’s house (daua-kani) 
in which food is stored and in which the men discuss village matters. 
Married people live with their family, children and young boys in small 
houses (daua) and unmarried youths live together in a large house 
known as “iara.” Marriage may take place between a man and woman 
of the same village subject to certain kinship regulations. The husband 
usually resides in the village of his wife, although this does not appear 
to be obligatory. On the death of a man, his wife and children take 
up residence with and are protected by the relatives of the deceased. ~ 
The children inherit his property. 

Youths on approaching manhood are confined within Sec houses 
in the bush where they remain until released by an initiation ceremony 
(binabina). Any woman or child approaching them while in seclusion 
would be instantly killed by the old men who guard the secret place. 
While the youths are being prepared for binabina, the old men and 
the initiated manipulate the ceremonial instruments and fill the air with 
uncanny noises. Those in use are the bull-roarer (uiap), long bamboo 
flutes (meri), a reed instrument (gamugamu), and a folded leaf (vevena), 
from which a bloodcurdling sound is produced by holding the leaf with 
the lips and sucking in the breath. All these noises are believed by 
the women and the uninitiated to be the shrieks of the ghosts (mariap). 
When pigs and other foods are ready, honored guests are invited and 
the ceremony (binabina) takes place. General excitement prevails. In- 
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struction is given to the boys and on completion the instruments of 
the ceremony are hidden away. The hand-drum (wagi) is used during 
the festival. 

Other occasions which bring together the people and their friends 
for dancing and feasting appear to be: “gumil,” to celebrate the ripen- | 
ing of the yam (kaiar), “gonopa,” to celebrate the ripening of the 
banana (kidi), “man daib,” to celebrate the ripening of nue taro (mam) 
and yam (wanga). 

In these dances the slit gong (subu) appears to hel used as well 
as the drum (wagi). 

At death the body is wrapped in a mat of cocoanut leaves and laid’ 
ona platform to dry. “Lest dogs and pigs eat the dropping fat and die,” 
the platform is surrounded by a fence. The body does not appear to 
be oriented in any way, but is laid on the back in the extended. posi- 
tion, hands to the sides. When the bones are dry, they are packed in | 
leaves, the skull is painted red and the parcel is laid in the “aira.” 

The slit gong (subu) is sounded, friends arrive and at a ceremony 
' (borangin) the distribution of food takes place whereupon the friends 
depart and the bones are laid in their final resting place on a platform 
in the trees. The lower jaw is sometimes removed by a friend and 
‘worn as an armband to bring luck in fighting. 

The ghosts (mariap) are said to haunt the places they knew in 
life. Frequently they waylay people in quiet, dark places and break 
the silence with weird noises. And often boys stealthily visiting girls 
at night will be put to flight by the unseen touch of a lurking “mariap.” 


_. Sometimes they throw stones into the village to remind people of their 


hunger whereupon food is placed for them on a small platform on the 
edge of the village. They are believed to control the crops and to 
influence the conditions of those living. Therefore, they are propitiated 
by offerings of food, tobacco, (ika) and betelnut, placed on a platform. 
Prayers are offered to them in time of need and if the expected relief 
be tardy in arriving, the “mariap” are abused and are reproached for 
wrongfully accepting food. 

Clay vessels (wamu), large and small, are made both by men and 
women by the “lump” method, and are used in trading with bush and 
coastal neighbors. 

Banaro 

An interesting group of Papuan-speaking, pottery-making tribes in- 
habit the middle Keram (Toepfer-Fluss), the most easterly southern 
tributary of the Sepik, of whom the Banaro may be taken as a type, 
as these have been carefully studied by Thurnwald.* In speaking of 
them, Haddont goes on to say: 

They are culturally quite distinct from the tribes along the Sepik. 
There are four Banaro villages, each composed of three to six hamlets 
of three to eight houses. Every hamlet has a special communal religious 
structure (buek), which Thurwald calls the “goblin hall.” The group 


*Thurnwald, “Banaro Society.’ Memoirs of the American Anthropological 
Association, Vol. 3. _ 
+Haddon, Migration of Cultures in British New Guinea. 
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of people (hamlet) belonging to a “buek” he terms “gens.” Each 
gens is divided into two “sibs”, corresponding to each side of the “buek’’; 
each forms a close, very friendly group. A “buek” is built on piles, 
and has a veranda at one end. At each side of the front part of the 
hall are two fireplaces for the corresponding sibs, the left side is called 
“bon,” from the flutes, “bon moron” (bamboo goblin). The right side 
is called “tan,” and probably has a connection with the slit gongs. 
Spears are stacked at the end of the front part. At the end of the 
rear part are hidden the four sacred flutes, and on the sides are suspended 
beautiful ceremonial feather shields. The gens is exogenic, the tribe 
endogamic. Marriage must take place between members of the cor- 
responding side of a “buek” of each gens, and so there is an exchange 
of girls. A second marriage takes place, and as each sib repeats what 
the other does, there are normally four marriages at a time. The 
paternal grandfather of each bridegroom is consulted, and he confers 
with his “mundu” or special friend in the corresponding sib. The 
initiation ceremonies are intimately connected with the marriage rites, 
and comprise a number of complicated festivities. 


Boys of two sibs are initiated together. First the fathers consult 
together. The grandfathers who acted reciprocally as goblin-fathers to 
the first-born, confer with the brothers of the respective mothers to 
plan a hunt of wild pigs. The goblin-fathers go in one party and the 
uncles in another; they return together with the pigs. The goblin- 
father cuts the pig in half, retaining one side and giving the other to 
the adopted father of the goblin-child. The head is deposited in the © 
“buek” before the flutes, and is eaten by the two legal fathers and the © 
two mothers’ brothers. After sunset the “mundu” festival takes place. 
At this time the goblin-father ceases to exercise his right as represen- 
tative of the goblin, ceding his power to his son, a man of the same 
age as the initiated woman’s husband. From this time forth the hus- 
band’s sib friend, his mundu, acts on festive occasions. During these 
ceremonies in the “buek” the boys are brought to another house and 
there watched over by their mothers’ brothers (uncles). When the 
father returns, he brings a burning brand from the “buek” and describes 
a circle around his son’s head. The fathers and uncles pick up the 
boys and carry them on their shoulders to the “buek,” and wait outside 
until all the men have entered. The men form a line across the hall 
and dance. Other men blow the flutes from behind the row of dancers. 
When the boys are brought into the hall, the pipers burst through the 
row of dancers and press the flutes on the navels of the boys. After 
further ceremonies the boys are placed upon a piece of sago bark, 
and the fathers and uncles blow on the flutes. The boys are shown 
these instruments, and taught how to play them; subsequently, the 
boys continually practice playing the flutes. The boys are then con- 
fined in specially built cagelike cells in the “buek,” and the edifice is 
then fenced round. A good many ceremonies are performed during the 
period of seclusion, one being connected with the bull-roarer. After 
three months of confinement the initiates are “shown” the phenomena 
of the world that surrounds them, animals, plants, high water, thunder, 
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lightning, which are represented as spirits in the shape of wooden figures. 
_ They are-also introduced to the goblins of this world and the spirits 
of their ancestors. Five months later, during new moon, the fathers’ 
and mothers‘ brothers slaughter domestic pigs, as is ustial at the con- 


-. clusion of ceremonies. A feast is held to which the men of the related 


gentes bring vegetable food. Then they sing and dance day and night. 

Finally, the boys are clothed with a fringed skirt and decorated, and 
tightly bound with a rattan wickerwork band. Their fathers offer 
_ them betel-nut, and the mothers’ brothers shave part of their heads. 
_ Each father gives to the boy of another gens a small wooden figure 
(bukamorom), which he has carved. The boy goes into the bush 
with this. At sunset the fathers and uncles carry the boys with the 
flutes on their shoulders to the river, where they are forced into the 
river with the flutes. The boys return to the “buek.”’ Next morning, 
the adults of the community have a forced ceremonial immersion in the 
river, with sham fighting. The same evening the rite in the “buek” 
is repeated. 

Owing to intertribal hostilities which force wore stocks con- 
stantly to change their abode, the Sepik is dotted with the sites of 
deserted villages. During Behrmann’s* visit the men of Kaemba village 
slipped into the water of the river, up to their hips, spurted the water 
towards the Europeans and sprinkled it on their own foreheads as a 
sign of friendship. They then threw large quantities of yams, taro 
- and cocoanuts into the river. Fine specimens of pottery work were 
seen in certain villages and on account of this Behrmann thought the 
river could be given no better name than “Toepfer-Fluss.” A high 
sense of justice in these people is also mentioned by Behrmann. On 
the westerly branch, which, on account of yellow colored water, was 
named “Lehm-Fluss,” Behrmann found people of lower culture, and 
in the mountains at the head of the “Lehm” his party was attacked by 
primitive people using bows and arrows. Towards the source of the 
“Toepfer” he found people whose huts were in marked contrast with 
those of the pottery makers. For presents given, the party received 
a human skull, a pig’s skull and a bone dagger. These people lived 
in huts built on low piles amidst dirt and filth. Their shields (unlike 
those of the middle Toepfer, which were the height of a man) were 
small and narrow and slung over the shoulder. The loins were laced 
in a corset of rattan so tight that the breasts protruded—bands evi- 
dently worn from childhood. From the farthest point of the Toepfer 
to the Ramu is but a short journey and Behrmann says that owing to 
existing water connections a little dredging would open a passage for ' 
boats from the Ramu (near Niwapali) to the Toepfer. 

Behrmann everywhere on the Sepik system found indications of 
people. In appearance, language and culture, there were often great 
differences. Sometimes in the same village could be seen diverse physi- 
cal types. Near the mouth of the October River was found a communal 
house built on piles and standing 6 meters above the ground. Over 
60 natives, with pigs and fowls, were said to occupy this house. Half 


*Behrmann, “Im Stromgebiet des Sepik.” 
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_putrefied corpses (one of a man killed in battle) wrapped in leaves, hung 

in frames from the roof. The walls were decorated with long rows 
of pigs’ skulls and a few human crania. Gnarled bones of men and 
beasts hung everywhere. The people were in a loathsome state from 
_ skin disease, elephantiasis, etc. In the headwaters of the Mai River 
were found people of small stature and light colored skin, who dif- 
fered in type and language from people on the lower Mai. The waving 
of green leaves appeared to be understood as a sign of peace. Near 
- Malu there appeared to be a well developed method of communication 
by drums. 


Natives Between Sepik River and Aitape Government Station 


Between the Sepik River and Aitape are several bush villages* 
inhabited by people who speak a common language with slight dialectical 
differences. These people have a light brown skin, dark, wooly hair and 
dark brown eyes. Many of them have the nose slightly arched (Jewish), 
~and usually the left wing, as well as the septum, is pierced. Ornaments 
are worn suspended from a hole in the lobes of the ears. Very occa- 
sionally the face shows tattoo marks but frequently small scars ornament 
the body. 

; Each village has a ceremonial or man’s house (kawlabu) in which 


> the old men gather and in which are stacked the skulls of deceased 


villagers, women may not enter the house. Married people live in a 
smaller house (lupat). Marriage may take place within or beyond the 
village group, subject to kinship regulations. The wife resides in the 
village of the husband; the children belong to the group of the father, 
and on his death inherit his property. It appears that the widow is 
often married by the brother of her deceased husband. Young children 
at a very early age have the lobes of their ears and the septum of 
their nose pierced and on approaching puberty the male children are 
confined in the “kawlabu” for a period of some months for the purpose 
of initiation. Bull-roarers (waleg), reed pipes (walias), and.other noise 
producing instruments connected with ghosts (sagabi) are used. The 
initiation ceremony appears to be associated with various beliefs in 
ghosts. Drums (wilak) and gongs (nimulap) are said to be used. 

On death the body is laid on its back in the extended position, hands 
by the sides and eyes facing the east. Yams are placed alongside for the 
ghost (sagabi). On burial the body is protected from dirt by the sheaths 
of betelnut palms and by leaves, and when the bones are dry the skull 
(bagalam) is taken out, painted red, and hung in the “kawlabu’’ (some- 
times in ulpat), and the Jower jaw is worn on the arm by a relative or 
friend to give success in fighting and hunting. 

There are interesting beliefs in ghosts and in what appears to be 
another form of “sagabi’—‘‘bahas’, which attacks strangers, especially 
while bathing. There are elaborate ideas and practices connected with an 
entity (misin) that resides in the breast, permeates the body, and attaches 
its qualities to anything with which it comes in contact. What becomes of 
it at death is not clear, but during life it has power to leave the body at 


* Chinnery. Notes. 
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sleep. Anything touched is carefully disposed of lest “misin” should 
fall into the hands of unfriendly sorcerers, who, by operating on it, could — 
force the body to go through any experience they desired, and thus kill 
the man whose “misin” had been captured. 

The chief weapon of war is the spear (nua), with which a spear- 
thrower is used. Both men and women make cooking pots of clay 
(malus). A short distance away among people speaking the same lan- 
guage the bow and arrow is the principal weapon. 

(From the Report of the Government Anthropologist. 1924.) 


Our Plantations 


There are four of them. One of them is in the Madang district, at 
Nagada. It comprises an area of about 600 acres, which are planted with 
32,000 palm trees. Bro. A. Obst, a South Australian, is the efficient man- 
ager. He employs about 90 contract laborers. The plantation will in- 
crease its Output every year as more palms are coming into bearing. 
Since we took over the Mission in 1921 this plantation has earned for 
copra £2,785, and during 1924 it produced 120 tons of copra. 

In the Finchhaven district there are three plantations. Heldsbach 
is the smallest of these, numbering about 16,000 palm trees. During recent 
years the harvests have been good, and during the year 1923-24 the plan- 
tation yielded a net profit of £700. Bro. Doebler is the manager, and with 
great faithfulness he looks after the property of the Mission. He em- 
ploys 70 contract laborers. 

Salankaua is the oldest of our plantations. It was bought from the 
New Guinea Co. in the year 1907. There are about 30,000 palm trees. 
A part of the plantation is on soil which is rather poor, and the profits at 
this place will hardly ever be as great as they ought to be. During 
1923-24 the plantation received for copra £1,400. Bro. Schneider, who 
was manager since 1922, left us early in 1924, and after Bro. Freese had 
looked after the plantation for three or four months, Bro. W. Schulz 
took over the management. He employs 75 contract laborers. 

Malahang is the latest of our plantations; it is just beginning to 
bear. The area under cultivation comprises between 500 and 600 acres 
(we hold about again as much land there), and 31,000 palms are planted 
thereon. Bro. A. Freese is managing the place. He employs 74 contract 
laborers. During the past year the cost of upkeep for the plantation 
amounted to about £600, which sum must be added to the capital ex- 
penditure. During this year the kiln is to be erected here to deal with the 
nuts that are beginning to fall. 

If we take every palm to be worth 10 shillings, we find that our plan- 
tations represent a value of about £50,000. We did not pay that amount 
for them, nor have we that amount invested in them. And yet these 
plantations have not been developed without any expense. I haven’t all 
the figures at my command, but from those I have I can say that it took 
about £25,000 to open and develop the plantations we possess. Finchhaven 
was bought for about £8,000, and that money was borrowed and repaid. 


ore 


- But the remaining £17,000 were not borrowed and were not gained 
. through the sale of shares or debentures, but were taken from the annual 
income of mission money. Or we may say, that the debts we have are the 
capital invested in the plantations. However, the plantations are be- 
ginning to yield good returns, and in view of the fact that we need not 
_ look for money to pay back the capital invested, the profit made is clear 
profit. During the past year it amounted to about £2,000. We hope God 

will bless the labor spent on these plantations and allow us to derive an 
income therefrom for the mission work in general. 

BAO Pi cre 
Superintendent, Lutheran Mission. 


Natural Philosophy of Our Natives 


St. Lehner, Missionary, New Guinea 
ease VIEWS do our natives of New Guinea hold concerning natural 

phenomena; in other words, do they have any kind of natural 
_ philosophy?’ An interesting subject, indeed, on which one of my dear 
_ brethren asked me to write to the joy and for the information of many a 
friend of our Mission! 

Strange and in many a way remarkable folk they are, our dear, 
-brown-skinned natives. Their views are grossly materialistic. They 
manifest extraordinary knowledge and skill in things pertaining to the 
wants and support of the body, but very little capacity for spiritual values 
or for ideals and interests removed from practical needs. If, nevertheless, 
they do muse on the sky and the moon, the sun and the stars, this is 
explained by the fact that they consider themselves dependent in some 
way upon those sidereal bodies, or that they would defend themselves 
against dangers threatening from those strange entities. Perhaps they 
could also trace some connection between the stars and the experiences 
of their life. Their gift of close observation of nature about them, upon 
which they were so utterly dependent, would induce them to think that 
they could find a relation existing between their good and evil experi- 
ences on the one hand, and the appearance and disappearance of heavenly 
bodies on the other. That at the same time they never indulge in deep 
speculations concerning the causes of the phenomena they observe, is due 
to the fact that they have absolutely no need for the principle of causality. 
One reason for this is their lack of the mental ability to reflect, to reason 
out things to any extent. Another reason is that they are entirely domi- 
nated by fatalism in their thought and conduct. Whatever they cannot 
understand they ascribe to the power of spirits, and for man to resist 
spirits is utter folly. Therefore he lets well enough alone and will even 
stoically submit to his fate if his way to escape is blocked. That, there- 
fore, the native will not be disturbed by conflicting and contradictory 
notions and that uniform views concerning nature are an impossibility in 
New Guinea, the reader will soon learn from the following pages. 

In the opinion of the Bukawa the Earth is a broad, mountainous 
mass rising toward its center in the shape of a mushroom. It is sur- 
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‘rounded by the sea, which forms the bounds of this world near Stations- 
kap, about 70 nautical miles away. So the oldest people say. Like an arch 
the sky is reared over the earth. Toward its bottom the earth grows 
narrower and narrower until it ends in a sort of stem or stalk. If this is 
moved in the slightest way, the whole world begins to totter. This is the 
Papuan explanation of Earthquakes, which is found in many variations. 
Thus, Missionary Keysser tells us, the inland people believe that a certain 
spirit, named Saiong, must help in making earthquakes. A person takes 
a handful of ashes, wraps them into certain leaves and says the following 
verse over them: “Saiong, thou man, hurl about everything that is here, 
houses, villages, roads, fields, bush, and forest, yam and taro, cast and 
fling it all around, break and destroy everything, but leave me in peace.” 
While reciting this verse, the sorcerer begins to tremble and shake, his 
paroxisms increasing in force until the hut begins to creak and crack. 
He keeps this up until he is exhausted. Then he throws away the little 
package of ashes. Soon after the earthquake is to take place. 


In the opinion of others earthquakes are caused by a certain mysteri- 
ous being that is hostile toward all living beings. Its abode is under the 
earth where it leans against the stem which supports the earth. Now and 
then it arises and pushes against the stem of the earth and this causes it to 
rock to and fro. At one time I saw a young man during an earthquake 
hurling one rock after the other against the ground, angrily exclaiming: 
“Enough, enough!” When I asked him for the reason for his insane 
conduct, he answered: ‘‘That fellow down there should sit down and stop 
rocking the earth.” 

According to another version, Makili, the great chief of the Yabem 
living on the little island of. Madang in the harbor of Finchhaven, is the 
troublemaker that produces earthquakes. When he is angry, he walks 
up and down his little island with such mighty steps that the earth begins 
to tremble, but when he becomes frenzied and begins to jump around, 
then the habitations of men begin to tumble and fall in fearful confusion. 


The hollow space under the earth, called ““Lamboam”, they believe to 
be inhabited by the dead after they have left the habitations of their an- 
cestral spirits in order to descend another degree lower and to remain in 
“Tamboam”, where they die once more and then suffer a sort of meta- 
morphosis into ants, shrubs and the like. 

Heaven, “umbong undambi” = a cover, is also inhabited. 

The Stars, “utitata”’, the same designation as for star-fish, are be- 
lieved to be roots of trees visible only at night. At this opinion they.may 
have arrived by observing the glimmer of rotting, phosphorescent wood 
in a dark night. Their woods are full of it. 

They tell a fable in explanation of the marvelous fact that the great, 
heavy masses of Clouds overhead do not fall upon the earth and crush 
everything. “One day the azure sky and the clouds had a dispute. A cloud 
threatened to descend and envelop all people. Upon this the sky replied: 
‘Go and make the attempt. I'll roll a mighty obsidian (a glassy, volcanic 
rock, usually black) after you and it will crush you.’ The cloud became 
so frightened that it ascended immediately, and ever since we have the 
deep blue sky alone over us.” 
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Regarding Storms that blow so fiercely in New Guinea that they will 
uproot trees, break down cocoanut- and betel-palms and destroy the 
homes of people, they are of the opinion that evil spirits have a hand in 
them. Brandishing their jagged stone clubs and cudgels they demolish 
everything that gets into their way and even kill people. Therefore so- 
called pineapple- or star-cudgels, as they are found in the mountains be- 
hind Sialum, were viewed by them with solemn awe. Missionary Keysser 
tells of his inland people that they would offer a sort of incense offering 
to appease the wrath of the spirit of a storm. Some take the jawbone of 
some wild animal.—A number of such bones strung on a cord are found 
in almost every hut.—Putting it into the fire, they pray the spirit of the 
storm to accept the soul-substance of the animal and spare the habitation 
of man.—One way of warding off a storm from a house is to fasten a 
sharpened stake or spear to its windy side so that its point is directed 
against the wind whose belly is to be pierced in that way, so that he will 
keep away and leave the hut in peace. Or, at every gust of wind they 
strike the outermost beam of the floor with a club, a stone hatchet, or the 
like and cry: “If you step on my house here, I’ll smash your feet.” 


Lightning, Thunder and Rain are produced by sorcerers. The chief 
rain-maker was an old Malum, now a humble, single-minded Christian. 
For his art he employed two hollow cocoanut-shells, two lianas (a twin- 
ing or climbing plant of tropical forests), ““wamo” and “ga”, and a num- 
ber of small stones. With these utensils he used to go to some un- 
frequented place in the woods. There he extracted enough sap from his 
two lianas to fill about half of one of his cocoanut shells. Then he cast 
stone after stone into it. The liquid rose higher and higher until at length 
it ran over the rim. The more it ran over, the heavier the rainshower 
would have to be. Then he took pieces of the gills of a fish, as hard as 
stone (“kuaku” is the name of the fish, i.e., stone crusher), and rubbed 
one against the other. The noise produced was to attract rain. If he 
wished good, hard thunder to accompany his rain, he would fill the other 
cocoanut shell with bones of the fish and little stones and shake it freely. 
Then he would smear yellow, sulphurous earth, “telao”’, upon a piece of 
the bark of the large-leafed asuga-tree and with this he would beat the 
trunk of a nipa-palm which would produce a deep, hollow sound. Then 
he tore up a strip of a pandanus-leaf, “sang”, which was to represent 
lightning. After all these mystical performances he carefully hid his 
shells in the woods and left them there. Upon having reached his home, 
he had to abstain from various things in order to keep his charm alive. 
He must not chew betel, must not work, must not paint himself, but he 
must dye his hair black, dot his forehead and nose with paint and at dawn 
bathe in the sea at which time he would also spread his hands over the 
water and call the rain. Now the sky would have to be overcast with 
clouds, rain would have to come down in torrents, lightning would have to 
pierce the sky and rolling thunders frighten the people. 

At Sialum the people believe that a certain spirit, “Quilap”, makes 
thunder. For him they place teeth and dead grasshoppers into a pot. 
Because they do not offer anything better to him, he grows so angry that 
he tears out hykas-palms; with these he beats upon rocks and thereby 
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produces thunder—To protect themselves against lightning, the old | 
Bukawa put three kinds of grass upon their roofs. Lightning and thunder 
were to be cut, entangled or cooled off by them. Or they fastened spears 
pointing toward the sky upon their housetops, so that the thunder in 
descending would have to spear himself and thus become harmless. 

About the Rainbow they hold various views, not as though they 
attempted to explain its composition —they know nothing about that,— 
but concerning its origin, or at least its starting point, and concerning 
its glorious colors. Thus the Kai—the inland people—believe that the 
rainbow’s one end rests upon a butterfly or an “anaconda” (a very large 
tropical serpent) of brilliant hues. The Bukawa think it’s the blood of 
slain men, which rises out of the woods or from the sea-shore towards 
the sky. Others think that at the place where the rainbow begins a man’s 
gall-bladder must have burst and its contents squirting upwards have 
colored the sky. It was strictly forbidden to. gaze at the rainbow for any 
length of time or even to point at it with a finger. Anyone not observing 
these injunctions would be punished by losing his eye-sight or would have 
to suffer of boils in his armpits. Of the great rain of ashes about thirty 
years ago, they said that it was ground from heaven. Therefore some of 
the people would not eat their taro that had been covered by such ashes. 

There is not much to be said about their knowledge of astronomy, 
but their views concerning the sidereal world are highly interesting. 
Naturally their habitation, the earth, is of cosmological significance to 
them, for it is the center of the whole world. Of course, the sun and the 
moon are co-ordinate with the earth, but all other sidereal bodies are sub- 
ordinate to it. This does not mean that in volume or weight the sun and 
moon are equal to the earth, for they know neither the one nor the other 
of any sidereal body, but they evaluate the sun and moon higher than any 
other stars, because by actual observation and experience they have 
learned that the influence of these two bodies is necessary for their exist- 
ence on the earth. 


The Sun and the Moon were personified by the Papuans and, there- 
fore, thought of as two beings to be feared and consequently to be wor- 
shiped. Therefore they were also called “Apomtau’, i.e., lord, and 
master, and “first father’. They declared that the sun and the moon 
created us. Because the moon seems smaller than the sun, many were of 
the opinion that he is the son of the sun. The sun also has a grandmother. 
Every evening after the sun has set and disappeared behind the moun- 
tains, they say. “His grandmother got him.” The Kai believe the sun has 
a sister. Every noon when he rests and casts his shortest shadow his 
sister appears and gives him some taro. The people of Sialum say that 
formerly the sun and the moon used to travel their way in each other’s 
company. But one day they got into a fight and began beating each other. 
The older brother, the sun, (they must have taken them as brothers), got 
the better of the younger, the moon, and beat him up so that his eyes be- 
came very small. Therefore his light is weaker. Full of wrath the sun 
forbade the moon henceforth to walk with him. Hence it is that the sun 
is in the sky by day and the-moon must wander its lonely way at night. 
Formerly sacrifices were offered to both in connection with all feasts, 
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- i.e., after the fieldwork was over, on completion of a canoe, after the 
building of fences, etc. Shortly before sundown they would take a half. 
a cocoanut-shell, fill it with porridge of taro, fasten it to a branch of a 
tree by the village-path, and say something like this: “Lord and father, 
_ here is something for you.” After sunset they would feed the contents of 
the shell—perhaps because swarming of ants by that time—to their pigs. 
The sun, and, strange to say, also the moon, contented themselves with the 
soul-substance of the porridge! 

The natives of New Guinea have also established a’ connection be- 
tween eclipses of the sun and the death of village-dignitaries. At such 
an occasion (an eclipse) they will say: “Ah, a chief has died; the sun is 
ashamed”’, possibly because he could not save the chief from death. Other- 
wise there is great consternation and sorrow at such times when eclipses 
of the sun and Moon take place. It is assumed that those mighty beings 
have died or, at least, are seriously ill and have sunk into a swoon. If 
they do not come to or return to life, all men must perish, for the Bukawa 
are convinced that they can exist only so long as the two great heavenly 
bodies remain red and yellow. At such eclipses also the Kai people are 
wont to cry: “O moon, come to life, come to life! Oh, the moon is dead, 
the sky must fall down, we all shall perish.” Funeral songs are chanted, 
drums are beaten, conch-horns are blown; at Yabem an older woman is 
said even to have worn her widows’ weeds and, like a widow, accom- 
panied by a whole chorus of others, to have wailed in order to call back to 
life the departed moon. Both, the sun and the moon, are believed to pass 
under the earth every day. Daily the sun emerges from the sea while the 
moon dips into the same. If the sun rises bloody-red, they say his eye- 
ball is bleeding, and children are solemnly warned not to expose them- 
selves to his rays under such circumstances, at least not immediately, for 
their hands and feet would become unfit for hunting and fishing. When 
the natives prepare sago or do work that demands much time, they attempt 
to retard the course of the sun and his setting by binding him with a knot 
made of grass and upon which his name has been pronounced. 

As mentioned before, the moon is said to have been the companion 
of the sun and just as bright in days gone by. But one day the sun lied 
to the moon about his intention to take a bath in the sea. The moon be- 
lieved the sun and was the first to dive into the water where his light came 
very near being extinguished. Meanwhile the sun had hastily run away 
and left the moon to his fate. That’s why the moon is so pale and always 
running after the sun. This is the story the Kai people tell in distinction 
from that by the people of Sialum mentioned before. 


The Full Moon, the inland people say, carries a pot with him. That 
is the reason for his looking so round. The coast folk speak of the 
growth of the moon and, therefore, say of the full-moon, “he is a full- 
grown one. Jf you wish your taros to thrive, plant them at this time.” 
All pale-colored grasses, leaves and a certain kind of tawny cocoanut owe 
their peculiarity to the influence of the moon. When the moon is sur- 
rounded by a ring, he has hedged in a grave or built a hut over a grave, 
because he is enclosed, as it were, in a circle of mist just as a widow is in 
her mourning-hut or corner after the death of her husband, or as a girl 
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in her corner of the house after she has reached maturity. Therefore a 
halo around the moon either signifies that someone is soon to die, or that a. 
girl is growing to maturity. 

The New Moon, in their opinion, is in great danger, for while passing 
through the sea into which they saw him fall, he is hard pressed by huge _ 
sea monsters, sharks and the like. Therefore they seek to come to his 
aid by diverting the attention of his oppressors. For this purpose the 
women of all villages along the sea shore throw their taro- and banana- 
peelings, cocoanut shells, in short, all garbage into the sea; even the men 
cast pieces of wood and rocks into the water during those days. Distant 
thunder is held to be a cry for help on part of the persecuted moon, but 
may also be a shout of victory, for “ajong betang” means, the moon is 
making himself noticeable by making a noise. After that he will soon 
make his appearance. When the First Quarter re-appears, he is wel- 
comed with joy and the following trill, lilililili, Boys working by con- 
tract for Europeans often throw stones at him, to induce him to run his 
course somewhat faster, so that the months might pass more swiftly and 
they might return home sooner. 


About a number of Stars they entertain some unique thoughts, al- 
though, as already mentioned, the stars in general are phosphorescent 
‘roots of trees at the place where the inhabitants of heaven have their 
habitations. (Where they are, that’s a question about which there is 
naught but woeful ignorance.) 

But though they hold that the stars in general are luminous roots of 
trees, they do not see any inconsistency in their assumption that, to a large 
part, these very stars are living beings. Such contradictory and at the 
same time parallel views are a peculiarity of animistic peoples. Schubert 
is right when he says about the Pleiades (Weltgeb. p.27): “A group 
of stars, unique in kind, is to be seen in the firmament at a point in the 
vicinity of the spring-solstice, which already attracted the marked atten- 
tion and interest of the peoples of antiquity and, I may add, of the most 
primitive tribes of the world. It is the constellation of the Pleiades. 
Associated with five others, which may all be observed with the naked 
eye, there stands forth one star in this constellation surpassing all the 
others in size, and that is Alcyone. The peculiar lustre of the Pleiades, 
perhaps comparable to that emitted by a luminous cloud, is not caused by 
the six stars visible to the naked eye, but it is due to a whole galaxy of 
stars.” In fact, the inland people as well as the coast-population of New 
Guinea applied themselves observing this important constellation of which 
the great astronomer, Maedler, says: “I designate the constellation of the 
Pleiades the central ‘group of the whole system of fixed stars up to the 
extreme limits of the great milky way, and Alcyone, in my opinion, is the 
star in this group which calls for the highest probability of being the real 
central sun.” (Centralsonne, p. 44.) Of course, for the Papuan this 
constellation is only of practical significance. The Kai think the Pleiades 
are a sort of bird. The coast-people call this constellation “damo to lasio”, 
older sister with her younger sisters, Aleyone being the older sister around 
whom the others group themselves. In their opinion the Pleiades are 
mischievous beings that generally bring misfortune. To guard against 
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such it is well to offer them some adoration. So when this constellation 
appears in the sky, all little children, dogs and pigs must be lifted toward | 

the sky and the following words are said: “O thou ‘Damo’ (older sister), 
~who hast appeared, behold with kindliness our boys and girls, our little 
pigs and puppies, so that they will not have to suffer of sores and wounds 
and perish most miserably.” Then there are great shouts of joy. After 
that they poke all their old hogs with a dull piece of wood that is to 
represent an arrow, naturally without doing any harm to the animals. In 
this way they get the best of the Pleiades, for they would shoot these 
animals with their arrows and wound them. Therefore every crippled and | 
wounded pig, every mangy dog is thought to be struck by Damo. Also 
bananas that bend toward the ground at the time when the Pleiades appear 
in the sky will never mature, because ‘Damo saw them’. Again, they 
cry to the constellation: “Bring forth the wild pigs out of their hiding 
places that my dog may quickly seize them and we may catch many of 
them in our nets.” And, in fact, when the constellation has reached its 
zenith, there is profitable hunting, while fruits in the fields ripen during its 
progress and it demands the laying out of new gardens. A “‘slow-poke” 
and laggard is therefore often taunted thus: “O jomtena golic dam atom 
me?” You lazybones, can’t you see the Pleiades? Don’t you know that 
you have to lay out a new field so that you have something to eat? Be- 
fore the appearance of the constellation, during the time of heaviest rain- 
fall, while the winds are blowing and the waves of the sea are roaring, they 
say: “Tebela ketu gwec ma ketu sec andib dam acgom,” i. e., the forehead 
(of Dam) is pressing, beating against the sea, in order to burst forth; 
therefore it is so wild. Look out for Dam; she may come very soon. 
When the constellation comes into sight, the wind and sea grow calm. 
After it has appeared, there follows after several weeks the “koma sega”, 
the season of the great rain. During the same it rises higher and becomes 
visible once more toward the end of the season when it is but barely veiled 
by “Kom ngadaung”’, mist. During this time, October—November, the 
natives also begin again to make trips across the sea until the south-wind 
during December and January enforces another pause. If natives sail 
during this time before the constellation has risen to any height and some- 
thing happens on the way, others say: “Matemano masi me, amac tec ala 
ma Dam gejanga ma gamend seg,” i. e. Have you no eyes to sail at a time 
when the Pleiades have disappeared and the weather is bad? As long as 
the Pleiades are in their zenith, it is planting time for the Yabem. If any- 
one is found still planting something after they have disappeared (at the 
beginning of the rainy season, April—May), he will explain: “Ae jase e 
gedeng Itotili’” (fish strung on a climbing vine), i.e., I plant until the ap- 
pearance of the constellation Jacob’s Staff in Orion. This constellation 
which even Job had to admire together with the Pleiades and the Great 
Bear (Job 9,9; 38,31), and which with its two stars of first magnitude, 
Beteigeuze and Riegel, presents itself, especially during clear nights to 
any observer as a predominating body in the stellar world, is described 
by our natives in the following child-like, naive way: The older brother, 
Beteigeuze, shoots fish with his bow and arrow; the second, Bellatrix, 
takes them and gives them to the youngest brother, Riegel, who strings 
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them on a vine. This vine is drawn through the gills of the fish. Thus 
the three stats representing Jacob’s Staff, because large fish, come to find 
their place at the bottom of the vine, while a small fish, Baleba, remains 
at the top, because his gills are too small for the vine to be passed through _ 
them. This is the star between Riegel and Jacob’s Staff. 

Another important constellation which governs their navigation is 
the Great Bear, called “momboang”’, sea-eagle, consisting of seven stars 
of second magnitude and of Mizar, the triple star. According to their 
view, he is holding a fish in his beak. If his long wing is still drooping, 
i. e., when he has not made his full appearance as yet, the time is not 
propitious for traveling, for only in good weather does the sea-eagle fly ; 
a stormy sea keeps him back. Therefore, when he doesn’t fly, undertake 
no sea-voyage. But when he is fully spread against the sky, or even his 
short wing is extended downward, then “oc epa ngadec,” the sun dries up 
the blood, i. e., all will be favorable for a trip. “Jalio” is another note- 
worthy, bright star. I could as yet not determine whether it is “Spica” in 
the constellation of the “Virgin”, as he runs ahead of the Pleiades and has 
vanished long before these are at their zenith. The name seems to in- 
dicate a female being. At its appearance they do not clear a new field, 
but cultivate the old field of the past year, first clearing it of the light 
growth of brush that has begun to overgrow it. “Sening geng kating,” 
i.e., they eat of the bush-field. Another constellation they call “Ngac- 
tisub”, a man with arrows. Whatever that is, I have not been able to 
learn. If this appears after all the planting has been done, it will hasten 
the ripening of all fruits of the fields, for with its arrows it shoots at the 
leaves so they have to wilt, and this makes the fruit mature very rapidly. 
The three stars in Scorpion with Antares in their midst represent “a man 
with his friend carrying a pig’. Tied toa pole, the pig carried by the two 
men at either end of the pole is just this star of first magnitude, Antares. 
He is of no practical value to them, as far as they know. Shining Venus, 
designated even by Homer the most beautiful of stars, as their morning 
star is to them “utitena jamoa’—great star of the mast, for if it arises 
clearly, it promises a good day for sailors. Therefore they quickly set 
their masts, prepare for their voyage which they intended to make and 
immediately start out. As an evening star, however, Venus is of evil 
influence. Because it appears suddenly and disappears in a very short 
time, Venus is the image of a seducer, who is also wont to commit his 
evil deed suddenly and quickly and then to hide just as quickly out 
of sight. Therefore they call the evening star ugackejadu, i.e., the lurker. 

Faithfulness of friendship is linked with twin stars, which, on 
account of their bluish or greenish light, have always attracted the 
attention of our natives. If two relatives would see such a star at 
the same time they would shout its name and from that time feel 
themselves under obligations to each other in laying out fields, at meals, 
etc. They would also call each other only by the name of the star, 
e.g., “Mitinggu’”’, or if they were two girls, “Mitingguo”. If they 
desire to end this relation, they would exchange presents and call each 
other by their original names. Also, when a man was seen by another 
looking at himself, e.g., after a bath, he would be ashamed and to help 
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himself out of the unpleasant situation he would point to such a twin 
star and cry, “Sala ne!’’—look at that one. The other usually agrees to 
do so. and further embarrassment is warded off. In general, every 
significant, i.e., extraordinarily luminous star, as Sirius, Proyon, Pollux, 
etc., is called “Utitena,” i.e., star-mother, chief star, and they believe that 
such stars show the way to the sun and also to the moon. Some of 
them, but which in particular I have thus far not been able to learn, 
are called Ngactele—old man, and Ngac to lakasang—man with the 
fishnet. The great Milky Way itself, with its innumerable stars and clus- 
ters of stars which stands out so clearly on the nocturnal sky, bears the 
profane name of “Goactae”’. The Bukawac invented this name and it 
means bore-dust produced by larvae of a species of woodboring beetles 
which you may often see in its irregular lines beside some old, rotten tree- 
trunk. The Jabem people see in the Milky Way the boundary line which 
marks the end of the dry and the beginning of the rainy season. It 
is also worthy of our attention that the natives of New Guinea took 
notice of the so-called “coal-bag”’, a seeming depression in the sky near 
the southern cross. They call it “Soggaluc’—globe fish. Indeed, the 
contrast between this dark, starless spot and the magnificent illumination 
of the sky by its myriads of stars close by can hardly be overlooked 
by any observer. 

. Shooting Stars. Those little planetary bodies, coming out of space 
‘and entering the atmosphere of our earth with such velocity that the ~ 
friction produced by the resistance of such atmosphere will cause them 
to glow and burn up, are believed to be the spirits of men killed by 
sorcery. As in falling they describe a great arch, they reveal with their 
light the direction in which the sorcerer is to be looked for. “Balom 
gejoc ja’—the spirit carries the light there. If a very large shooting 
star is observed, a so-called ball of fire, they say: “Utiten a kesip geja 
ma gemac endu gic gwec ngalelom’’—a star-mother has fallen down 
and is now lying dead in the sea while the living ones remain in the 
sky. Moreover, both inland people as well as the coast folk are wont to 
expectorate when they see such a shining stellar form falling from 
the sky. The inland people explain that they do this in order that the 
soul substance of the star which they absorbed by looking at it might 
not effect the loss of a tooth. Therefore they also exclaim while 
expectorating: “O star!” The coast folk follow the same practice but 
for the purpose of warding off misfortune from their fields and to obtain 
favors and profit from such shooting stars, they call them, “Gou pipop” 
—falling taro roots. “Pfua gou pi so andima king gou pi ong ming,” 
they cry. Oh, taro shoots, as thin as needles may go away to the field 
of my enemy, but to me bring shoots as big as drums. 

About Meteors, which occasionally come down from the sky with 
a dreadful roar, as, e.g., at Burgberg, Huongulf in 1920, they have 
nothing to say except that in the opinion of the inland people they 
announce the death of a man. 

With this I have tried to sketch the views our natives hold con- 
cerning natural phenomena. I certainly do not claim this sketch exhausts 
the subject or that it is in any way complete. . But I hope that as it 
is, it will be of profit and pleasure to the reader. 

STEPHEN LEHNER, Lutheran Missionary. 


Annual Report of the Station of Sio for 
the Year 1924 


INCE the spring of 1922, a group of more than 100 souls received 

instruction prior to baptism. Their instructor was a helper sent by 
the congregation at Jabim. Naturally the work proceeded slowly, 
since the helper had to contend with a strange language; furthermore, 
he had undertaken too much. He was of the opinion, it seems, that 
every story in his textbook had to be presented and studied carefully. 
He was greatly relieved, when, after returning from my vacation after 
gaining a general survey of the work done, I proposed to take charge 
of the instruction, without dropping his assistance. Thus he was rid 
of the responsibility of doing work, which was in a way beyond his 
ability. He continued the drills in Biblical history, while I gave the 
necessary explanations and applied the truths in the stories to their 
everyday life. Even the drilling was made much easier for him, for 
now he had a translation before him, and was relieved’ of the tedious © 
work of translating from the Jabim. (This he had been called upon to 
do orally, during the hours of instruction). I could also notice that 
the catechumens placed more confidence in a text written in their own 
language. 

When I took charge of the work, half a year or so after the class 
had been organized, they were still studying the journey of the Israelites 
through the wilderness. I chose some of the more important stories 
of the Old Testament, chiefly such as were applicable to their conditions, 
presented them, and began the study of the New Testament. Even here 
a selection had to be made. As a rule the Sunday sermons serve as 
a basis for the daily evening services, and since miracles and parables 
are usually treated in the Sunday services, these were familiar ground 
for our catechumens. Therefore I treated only a few miracles and 
parables, adding to this selection several of the sermons of Christ. I 
presented, however, nearly all the stories setting forth the great acts 
of God whereby He worked out our redemption. I took special pains 
to present the history of our Lord’s Passion. It is a difficult matter 
for these people to understand the reason for and the significance of 
Christ’s sufferings and death, chiefly because they are blind to their 
sinfulness. This very same reason makes it doubly difficult for the 
missionary to present this fundamental truth in a lucid manner. It 
calls for many an hour of earnest preparation. In every way I could 
possibly think of I sought to present this truth to them as a personal 
matter and to impress it upon their heart and conscience that He died 
because of sin, yes, also because of their sins, that He took the place 
which they should rightfully have taken and died that they might live. 
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I stressed over and again, that Christ’s Passion could be understood in 
its significance only by such as felt their sins as a heavy burden of 
_which they longed to be relieved. To deepen their understanding of 
sin had been my aim in a way, since sin meant to them little more 
than “the old mode of living,” which, as they believed, they had now 
laid aside. They arrived at this shallow understanding of sin, chiefly” 
because they were of the opinion that now they did “God’s work” 
exclusively. Very rarely did they describe their own deeds as evil! 
They were ever ready, however, to use this predicate to describe the 
deeds of others. To what extent I succeeded the Searcher of. Hearts 
alone knows. Their prayers prove that my efforts in this direction 
were not altogether futile. The words, “for the sake of Christ,” or 
their equivalent, are ever present. Previous to this instruction they 
had prayed only to the “good” Lord. This is no longer the case, e.g., 
one of the elders prayed, of his own accord, the following words: “Lend » 
Thine ear, O Lord, to the prayers of us sinful creatures.” = 


It was likewise a difficult matter to show them the significance 
of baptism. On the one hand, I had to contend with the idea that baptism 
works magically; on the other hand, with the opinion that this act 
eradicates the evil in man. These wrong views of baptism helped me 

insofar that they outlined the course which I had to pursue. During 

the last weeks prior to baptism, I had the candidates come to me in 
groups in order to enable me to speak more intimately concerning this 
sacred act. As basis for these more private discussions, I. used the 
idea of guilt, or, as their language calls for, the idea of God’s just 
demands. I put the question, “Has God the right to demand anything 
of us?” They answered in the affirmative, but continued, “We are 
not able to meet all of God’s demands.” Thereupon I explained as 
follows: “Even if you would now meet all of God’s demands, which, 
however, is not the case, there would still remain the just requirement 
of God, dating from the time when you did not serve Him. This just 
demand of God, which you did not meet, this your guilt and debt, 
can never be paid by you, it must.be pardoned. But this debt can 
be pardoned only, because another has paid it in your stead. For the 
sake of Christ, who met all of God’s requirements, God cancels the 
demands you have failed to meet, pardons your guilt, that is, if you 
believe. The evil itself remains, however, for our entire body is af- 
flicted with it. When this evil lust’would arise in your hearts, you 
need no longer do its will, since through baptism you receive the 
Spirit who gives you the power to fight against evil, And furthermore: 
Never think for a moment, that baptism marks the close of the battle 
against evil; it is much rather the signal to begin this battle, for 
in baptism you promise God that you will serve Him wholly and 
truly and that you will not return into the ranks of him whom you 
declare to be your enemy.” This is a summary of the instruction I 
gave concerning baptism. 

And now to the baptismal feast! It took place October 19. This 
date was chosen in consideration of the “Bavaria’s” schedule. We wished 
to give Brother Boettger, as well as representatives from Jabim, the 
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opportunity of taking part in the festivities, and our plan seemed to 
work out well enough, for the “Bavaria” arrived on schedule time and 
-with her Brother Boettger and the guests from among the Jabim. 
But, sad to say, Brother Boettger could not take part because of an 
attack of blackwater fever. The neighboring station failed to send 
anyone, also because of sickness. As if to make up for this, hundreds 
of natives arrived to be our guests on this occasion. In fact, the affair 
was graced by too many, for the other people of the village had to be 
asked to board and lodge some, also the attention of the catechumens 
was distracted by the crowds. Our first guests, from Malalamae, 
had arrived even the Sunday before. From that time on one group 
after another appeared: the hinterland had opened its portals. We 
estimated the guests at a thousand and more. It caused me special joy 
to see a few faces from the very extremities of the field under my 
care. Some of them lived a good four days’ journey from Sio. Not- 
withstanding the crowds, it was comparatively easy to care for them, 
since during this season it is sufficiently warm to pass the nights in 
the open and there is little danger of rain. A solemn procession formed 
on the outskirts of the village. The candidates for baptism led and 
many other Christians followed in their wake. Amid the festive sounds 
of song (the words to these songs had been composed by native 
Christians in their own peculiar style) we solemnly entered the church, 
which had been appropriately decorated for this occasion. It took 
considerable time till all the guests were seated. They sat rather 
crowded on the benches, between the benches, in the aisles and in the 
vestibule. The attendance was so large that there was no room left 
in the church for the remaining people of Sio. So they stood outside, 
along the walls which are built only breast-high and thus enable a 
person to look in from without. That my wife had to help several 
of the women candidates arrange their dresses properly in church, did 
not diminish the solemnity of the occasion in the least. 


The baptismal command served as the text for my address. I said, 
- in short, as follows: “We rejoice today, since another group of people 
is added to the followers of Jesus, and since His own command, ‘Make 
ye disciples of all nations,’ is fulfilled just in this manner. The powers 
and the provinces of the many earthly lords are limited, but Jesus is 
a Lord different from these. He spoke not of this or that land or 
tribe, but of the entire world, of all nations; and He said that all, also 
you, should become His followers. But whereby do we become His 
disciples? On the one hand by baptism. Through baptism we are freed 
from the fetters of an evil ruler and are brought to God: to the Father, 
Whose children we are; to Jesus, Who has become our Brother, Who 
has redeemed us from death and all evil; to the Holy Ghost, Who 
- sanctifies and enlightens our hearts and strengthens us. Furthermore: 
through baptism we are planted into the fellowship of this triune God, 
even as one would transplant a tree, which, after the transplanting, 
draws nourishment from the new soil.—On the other hand, we become 
His disciples through instruction, for Jesus continued, ‘Teaching them 
to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ This means 
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not only: tell them My words that they may hear them. The people 
must indeed first of all hear of Him, but this does not fulfill the command. 
His words mean, ‘Kapanananzi,’ instruct them in everything whatsoever 
I have commanded you, that is, live it before their eyes that they may 
see, imitate and do it. You, who today are bathed in the “Miti” water, 
must begin this work and continue it, even though your efforts should 
seem in vain at times. You know from your own experience that a 
person learns little through looking on, he must take hold of the work 
personally. This is true also of the work of God, the work of making 
disciples of all nations.” 


After a hymn, the act of baptism took place. To our great joy 
we could baptize 109 adults and 48 children. That we could baptize 
so many children was due to the fact that we had 45 married couples 
among the candidates. The other adults were widowers (12) and 
widows (9). The older widowers were the first to approach the 
baptismal font. These were followed by the married couples, who 
came with their families. Last of all were the remaining widowers and 
widows. I closed the services with a prayer.—Then followed a long 
recess, during which dinner was served. The guests were divided into 
clans, but the arrangement as a whole was not as practical as it might have 
been, since not all the guests were boarded by the same people that had 
given lodgings to them. This caused many to walk to and fro,— 
guests looking for their hosts and hosts looking for their guests. The 
dinner consisted of roasted pork, baked yams and sago cookies dripping 
with grease. Cocoanuts were served as dessert. The many guests were 
filled to satiety, and there remained enough for the hosts—also for 
me. Several days later our people at Sio had a large banquet among 
themselves as if to make up for something, which, in my estimation, 
they hadn’t missed.—Not until late in the afternoon were we able to 
continue our services under the palm trees along the shore where a 
pulpit had been erected. The Sio took the floor. ‘They objected, in the 
form of mimic presentation, to the negligence of some villages in the 
transportation of letters. They showed how little some cared to forward 
the letters or even to board the carriers. Later on they had to defend 
themselves against the reproach that they hadn’t sent out mission 
workers. I had failed to understand the man, also the elder who replied 
had merely guessed the meaning of his words. He replied very briefly, 
“If we were to plant immature cuttings, we could expect no fruit, they 
would rot in the ground. Only when “the cuttings or plants are mature 
and firm, can we ‘plant them in the hope of reaping results.” —The day 
was fast coming to a close, and as I was very tired, mostly because of 
the intense heat, I went home, leaving the rest to discuss various things 
among themselves. 


A few more words concerning the catechumens. Some of them 
were very old. One could expect but little of them, since their faculties 
of memory and understanding are slow and feeble as are their steps. 
It is plain, that in such cases, one can stress only the essentials; as 
for instance, that they have severed connections with the “old” and are 
now ready to let the “new” guide them on their way. What thoughts 
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may have passed through the minds of these old people at their baptism! 
Tm thinking just now of one man, hoary with age, very talkative, 
however. He asked many a question, related many an interesting fact, 
explained things and listened attentively to the explanations of others. 
At one time he said, “You are white, we are black: thus God created 
us; this God, however, is the same.” At another time, when he would 
have chatted with my wife and they couldn’t understand each other, 
he remarked, “God has given you one language, us another: He under- 
stands both, and this God is but one.”—I made him a present of a loin 
cloth for baptism, since he was too poor to buy one. He had his doubts, 
- however, and wondered if it would be immaterial to God should he 
appear in a cloth of his own. I could dispel his doubts by saying, 
“God does not look upon the cloth, upon nothing external, in fact. 
He looks upon the heart to see if it is cleansed and adorned properly.” 
—There were also a few scantily gifted ones among the younger candi- 
dates, but they thought to balance their shortcomings, in this respect, © 
with their zealousness. It is true also among the Papuans, that such 
as are well endowed with mental faculties cannot always lay claim to 
the best character. They had to be reproved time and again. Especially 
the women caused me much anxiety because of their inattention and 
indifference. Conditions improved when I scolded them, saying, “What 
we are doing here is really work and not play, as some of you seem 
to think. If you come only to play and not to work in all sincerity 


and earnestness, then I wish you would stay away,—we have no use 


for lazy people.” One woman was different from the rest. Although 
close to fifty years, she was very attentive and could relate the Bible 
stories fluently. She is the same woman, who, at the time when the 
men made public their secret cult, ascended the platform and soundly 
reprimanded the men because of their lying and deceitfulness. 


God grant that the names of all, who on October 19 were received 
through baptism into the Church of Christ, may also be inscribed in 
the Book of Life, and that, as children of God, they may, through a 
God-pleasing life, prove themselves worthy of this name. 


I shall condense my report of the work in the established congre- 
gation. This congregation was comparatively independent, since the 
people there had been left more to themselves from the very beginning. 
Their independence must not have been to their liking, however, because 
soon after my arrival they visited me for the slightest reasons. This 
proved rather disturbing. We finally agreed to let two of their number 
qualified to do so “steer the ship.” The qualifications were as follows: 
they dare not have a “heavy mouth’, they must enjoy the respect 
of the people, they dare not be easily irritated. I suggested that Abram 
and Nicodeme be entrusted with the office, to which they heartily 
agreed. Abram is especially competent, since he is an apt and ready— 
yet calm speaker. I was really surprised how calmly he answered a man, 
who had flared up and literally bellowed during a discussion. Moreover, 
he is considerably advanced in years. All matters of trifling importance, 
e.g., quarrels over cocoanuts, fields, etc., they should discuss and settle 
among themselves. The power of investigation, even that of passing 
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sentence, should rest with them, with this restriction that their decisions 
must be reported to me. To give an example: Keleopa, a young widower, 
jested with a young woman, and held her hand much longer than 
necessary. The people here find a deep meaning in such an act, even 
though it be done playfully. As punishment for his unseemly behavior, 
Keleopa was denied the right to enter church for several weeks. Fur- 
thermore, he was advised to proceed, according to prevailing custom, | 
and openly, should he have sincere intentions of marrying the girl. 
I was informed of the decision and approved of it. 


There is little to report regarding the work of our school. This 
work had to be dropped for a long time, due to the fact that our 
teacher, Melikiolo, had a head of his own, and was somewhat careless 
-in his conduct. Several accusations were preferred against him and the 
people were anxious to relieve him of his duties as teacher. I went 
to the village immediately to investigate and observed that the 
accusations were not altogether unfounded. Several represenatives 
from his home congregation, Jabim, were present, so I declared that 
the Sio could not send the teacher away without further investigation 
but that they should leave the decision to the Jabim themselves. The 
Jabim representatives stated rather hastily that Melikiolo must return 
home with them to be tried there. This left Samuel alone, who couldn’t 
possibly teach school and give instruction in Biblical history at the 
same time, so the school had to be closed until the end of the year, 
when Melikiolo returned to his position. 


I entered the new mission field but once. Brother Boettger had 
intended to visit this field again together with Jabim members. Since 
this field is Jabim territory and his visits are, therefore, of greater 
value to the helpers stationed there, I did not feel called upon to make 
several trips. Nor could I have gone oftener, because the instruction 
at Sio, as well as other work and circumstances, detained me. Sad 
to say, sickness hindered Brother Boettger in carrying out his plan. 
His people from Jabim, however, carried it through in part. —My 
single trip into this territory ended practically in disappointment. It 
may be that conditions in Sio have spoiled me somewhat. Nevertheless, 
it is disheartening when you have to travel three days in that direction 
to find the same number of people as at Sio. The closest village in that 
field is located on the banks of the Sigava. It is said to be unmolested 
by mosquitoes. This fact should be an inducement to a healthy and 
large population, yet the village boasts of but 8 houses and the people 
are very sickly. Two helpers are stationed there. Looking at condi- 
tions from a missionary’s point of view, it would have been a far better 
move to send the helpers to the Malasana living on the other side 
of the Timbe. Their village is much larger, another village is located 
nearby, and the people are healthier and stronger. But the helpers 
did not care to go there, because of the many mosquitoes and the 
unsanitary water conditions. Songorokai, a station farther on, has 
a fairly large population, still four helpers are too many, unless more 
Melanesians should be discovered living in the valley or on the opposite - 
hills. After hours of traveling, one arrives at Rozi, with six or seven 
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houses. Gali is not much larger, while its inhabitants suffer one and 
all of elephantiasis. Jara and Bonga are now united upon order of 
the government. Not very far from Bonga lies the village Malalamae, 
a third helpers’ station. I saw large houses there, but few people. 
When I inquired regarding this, I received the answer, “It is our custom 
to build large houses, because of our many visitors.” The natives — 
of the last two stations speak a language different from the others. 
It seems that they immigrated from the Siasi Islands. Such conditions 
naturally prove a hindrance to mission work. Therefore one of the two 
helpers at Malalamae moved farther down the coast to found a station 
there. It is now only in its first stages, but the helper is energetic 
and a man of sound principles and views. Starting at Rozi, one can 
find many small Melanesian villages along the foot of the hills to the 
coast, even along the coast itself. These people, with the exception of 
the Malalamae and Bonga, speak one language, although in many 
dialects. 

The station at Malalamae is farthest advanced, due to the influence 
of the Sio, who are related to the Malalamae through marriage. The 
helper there teaches school and has several under instruction for bap- 
tism. However, as at other places along the coast, the victory for the 
Gospel is not as yet assured, because of the secret cult of the natives. 
‘These coast people are somewhat isolated, therefore they will not risk 
making public this secret cult for fear of bringing the anger of the 
inlanders upon themselves. Many of the Sio accompanied me on my 
trip into this territory. This immediately aroused the suspicion of the 
natives. They believed we had come in such numbers to reveal their 
secret cult to the women. Naturally this proved a drawback to our 
work among them. Just a few came to services on the Sunday we 
spent among them, for that very reason. After regular services, in 
connection with which several Christians had given short talks, we 
had a meeting for the men only. When I put the question, “Why 
are you afraid of us?” one of the Sio living there came to me and 
whispered the significant answer, “Because they believe you have come 
to reveal to the women that which bears no name.” I spoke to them 
in a parable: “I see that you are using planes, knives and. hatchets. 
Where did you get these?” “From the whites.” “What did you have 
before the white people came to you?” “Stone tools.” “Where are 
they now?—I suppose the white people took them away when they gave 
you hatchets and knives.” “No, we threw them away of our own 
accord.” I then drove the lesson home: “The white people gave you 
their tools. You worked with them and soon noticed how much better 
they are than your tools, and you threw yours away.” In making 
the application, I remarked, “The same truth applies to the ‘Miti’ we 
bring. We rob you of nothing, we had much rather bring you something. 
When you have tested that which we bring, you will also notice it is 
much better than anything you have and will throw the old away. 
You will put your secret cult aside—not we.” 


Everywhere the helpers have won the respect of the people and 
have succeeded in exerting their influence. A great change has taken 
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place since 1917. Nevertheless, I believe that Christianity will not score 
a complete victory in the coast region, until the inland itself is ready 
to expose the deviltry of the prevailing secret cult and to open its 


portals to the “Miti,” the Gospel of Jesus Christ. - 
M. Stolz. (W.) 


Annual Report of Station Kajabit, 1924 


3 Rage harvest is beginning in the young mission field of the upper 
Markham valley. Through the beautiful baptismal celebration of 
May 25, which I previously reported, a small congregation was estab- 
lished among the Azera. The baptism of the few stragglers and a 
group of children has brought the number of Christians up to fifty. 
This flock is small in comparison with the hosts of the Azera; but it 
becomes significant if we consider it a factor in future work. We can ~ 
class it with our staff of helpers for other reasons than that it contains 
volunteers who are ready to leave the homeland in order to serve as 
Evangelists on the Ramu and the Leron. 

The three dedications celebrated in the course of the year are 
a sign that the time of ingathering and baptizing the first-fruits has 
come. The people feel that there is no enmity against Christianity 
and that instead of hindering its progress, their tribesmen will ask 
to be received into its ranks. They show their optimism by building 
large churches. The favorable attitude is indicated by the great number 
of people. who assist in the building and the greater numbers that come 
to the dedication services. After the dedication in Ngarawapon, young 
and old piled cocoanuts and farm products in a large heap before the 
altar in order to secure the altar covering my wife was making out 
of white material and trimmings. 


We know the sluggishness and character of the blacks and would 
not expect great things from a few men of such an indolent race if 
they had to meet opposition and enmity; but in view of the favorable 
attitude of the heathen, we can count on them to help leaven the 
entire tribe and the neighboring tribes with the gospel. It is not 
necessary to remind the Azera of their missionary duty as the example 
of the helpers from Bukaua and Deinzerhoehe, who work among them, 
has planted the missionary thought into their heart. This became clear 
immediately after the baptismal service when five volunteered for serv- 
ice and discussed the place where they might work. They could 
not understand why I advised against too great a haste. They had 
decided to work among the Bumpu “where the Bukaua are short,” 
as they said. I deem it more advisable to have them work among 
their people whose dialect they understand and who have not yet been 
touched by the Word of God. There is a great deal to be done in their 
own tribe: and they must learn to see that the distant villages of 
their own territory must be reached first so that the gospel may advance 
with a solid front and extensive mission work may later be backed by 
a strong Azera church. Perhaps they can co-operate with the Bukaua 
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helpers later on, an Azera and a Bukaua being stationed together. 
The Azera need experienced companions as their dependability, per- 
severance, and independence have not been tested as yet ; and the Bukaua 
stand in need of associates who know the language. 

In several Sunday services I dealt with the opportunities of doing 
something for the Lord right in the home village. By being entrusted 
with small duties and being made to feel the responsibility of holding 
an office, these people gradually can be trained. Thus one man goes 
to neighboring villages every Saturday to remind the people that the 
- next day is Sunday and to invite them to the services. Another locks 
the church door, cares for the altar covers, and acts as janitor in 
general. Some of the women sweep the church and the surrounding 
yard. Some one is delegated to keep an eye on the orphans and to 
insure fair treatment for them, admonishing foster-parents to that 
end. Another devotes himself to the sick, showing how they should 
be treated and exhorting them to use prayer instead of charms. It 
is the business of another to find out when small girls are to be married 
or sold and to speak and preach against the evil custom. I assigned 
them such specific tasks to train them for greater work in the kingdom 
of God. By performing their humble duties some of these people may 
develop a liking for service and hear the call of the Lord. That 
would be an evidence of truly Christian life. 


Since the weather was not very favorable for their agricultural 
products, Sunday festivals, which have replaced their dances, were 
not very numerous; but since there were baptismal- and dedication- 
celebrations, the number of feasts was about the same as in former years. 
Even so, the sight of multitudes listening to the Word of God made a 
lasting impression. 

In general, church attendance was good; but during the time when 
the prairies are burned and everybody is intent on getting some of 
the hogs that are driven into the open by the flames, many of the people 
neglected the services. It is not hard to see, however, that all those 
that are under the influence of the Word made progress. Their lives 
must enter into conscious relation with God more and more. This is 
not so much the direct result of teaching and preaching as of the 
co-operation of God. The natives who are just coming out of the 
darkness of heathenism experience more in the life of faith than we 
do. Their’s is a child-like faith which knows no accidents. Since 
they take our word concerning the omnipotence and government of 
God literally, we must be careful not to shake their faith when we are 
reluctant to bring every little thing into connection with God and to 
eall every misfortune a judgment of God. On one Sunday the men 
of a certain village go hunting instead of coming to church. In the 
course of the chase one of the men misses his aim; the spear point goes 
into the ground and the other sharp end rises up, striking the on-rushing 
hunter in the eye and penetrates his skull, killing him instanly. One 
of the Christians resumes relations with his dismissed second wife. 
She immediately becomes seriously ill, confesses her weakness, and 
recovers. A couple attending baptismal instruction for some time 
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bring a child to the station to have a wound in the leg dressed. Since 
the wound does not heal as quickly as might be expected, the parents 
are persuaded to try heathen sorcery again. In a few days the wound 
is so deep that the child dies. All such incidents are regarded as 
deeds of God. “God shows His hand,” they say. Perhaps God acts 
in accordance with their child-like faith. He knows the weak Azera 
race and how little they could stand the test which other races have 
had to endure, when many deaths occurred with the coming of Chris- 
tianity and civilization. 


There are now many applications for baptismal instruction, but 
there is little desire to learn and little understanding of the Word. 
Personally I am instructing over 120; and the helpers in Kajabit, in 
Schangang, Ngarowapon and Gorof have about 200 in preparatory 
classes in Biblical History. The people of Gorof are the most promising, 
’as they receive the Word with intelligence. When I examined them on 
occasion of my visits, they answered all questions without hesitation. 
On several other helpers’ stations the people asked for instructions; but 
I consider it a better plan to make haste slowly, and admonished the 
helper to teach the Word with diligence, while I told the people to study 
the Scriptures diligently under the “leadership of their helpers. To begin 
with, they are all to hear the Word of God without being enrolled in 
regular classes. 


The helpers all work willingly as well as they know how. The longer 
they work, the more they realize their inadequacy and the more they try 
to get translations from me. They feel the absence of printed matter 
more keenly than anyone else and are anxiously waiting for the small 
catechism and Bible History which are now on the press. -As soon as 
Bro. Pietz, who came here in June, has accustomed himself to the work 
a little better, so that he can devote more time to the helpers, their services 
will become still more valuable and successful. It is sad that hardly a 
year passes in which one of them does not fall victim to the temptation 
into which he is placed by the high esteem in which our helpers are held 
by the Azera and thus also by the women and girls, so that ever and again 
one leaves the service because of grave offense committed. Occasionally 
others who are not so well fitted for the work prove failures. There is 
one who is weak in reading the Azera language; but he teaches diligently 
according to the typewritten Bible History, drilling his errors of pronun- 
ciation quite as much as anything else. The man among the Warizian, 
who always distinguished himself by limited capacity, failed dismally in 
his efforts to promote peace between the Warizian and their enemies. He 
was persuaded to go to the enemies with a group of armed tribesmen in 
order to surprise a few of them and to make peace with them. Suddenly 
seeing themselves surrounded, these people feared foul play and called 
for help very effectively. The mountain people came to their aid and pur- 
sued the Warizian until night, driving them way into the forest, killing 
one and wounding four. Had he gotten in touch with these people through 
mutual friends along the Ramu and offered peace gifts, his efforts would 
probably have been crowned with success. The helpers in Tari did not 
succeed in influencing their people to such a degree as to make a favorable 
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impression upon their trades-people from the mountain race of the 
_ Awara and to instil a desire for whites and helpers in them. The Hupe 
helpers who intended to visit this territory and establish a station were 
driven away. I regret having been unable to visit the helpers-station on 
the Ramu. However, it was seen by the Brethren Boettger, George, 
Decker, and Pietz. Here, at the outpost of the overland route to Ma- 
dang, which came into prominence this year, there seems to exist a wide 
field for the helpers. A great deal of exploring must be done before _ 
definite steps can be taken to press back heathenism at this point. 

The people near our helpers’ station Keigtrim on the Ramu have 
adopted the customs of the people of the Kraetke and Bismarck ranges. 
They eat parts of the corpses of beloved relatives and have ugly rain 
charms. The helper witnessed some cruel ceremonies which are in use 
instead of the circumcision elsewhere. Two fern stems are stuck into the 
nostrils of boys and moved back and forth until the boys faint from loss 
of blood. Or the ends of a sharp strip of bamboo are placed together so 
as to form a loop. The strip is then pushed down the throat and pulled 
back and forth until the hemorrhage results that “takes all the blood out 
of the body”. From here we have friendly connections way into the 
mountains on both sides of the Ramu and into the populous valley of a 
- large tributary which seems to run parallel with the Ramu for a long 
distance. The peculiar hogs with three instead of the usual two forward 
claws come from here. 

In the territory about Kajabit, which has been under the influence of 
_ the Word for some time, the need of schools becomes more evident every 
day. It is high time that we get the primer which is now in print. The 
Christians see the need; and one of them recently opened a school below 
Kajabit. Men from Sangang sent their children with various products in 
order to get a supply of books with which the helper is to begin a school. 

Outside work still consumes much time. Even though Bro. Pietz 
has come, it will not become less for some time, since a house has to be 
built for him.* It is difficult to imagine how much work it takes to build 
even a small house in a territory where there is no building material and 
_ where the distance from the coast almost prohibits the transport of the 
heavy lumber. The grass covered houses of the boys and helpers had to 
be moved from the hill into the valley as the fire hazard was too great. 
The strong wind and the carelessness of the natives are a dangerous com- 
bination, At first the warehouse was set afire by sparks from the kitchen 
fire of the female help, although it was some distance away. Later the 
helpers’ quarters burned down in the same manner. Finally, the girls’ 
house also went up in smoke. Each time our residence was in immediate 
danger on account of the grass-covered porch and could be saved only 
by shielding with palm leaves and sprinkling water. 

Although the Azera are willing to carry a load up from Gabmazung 
for a loin cloth, we have had transportation troubles lately, because the 
Labo, who convey the goods to Gabmazung by canoe, were engaged in 
house building and moving on the one hand, and in making trips for gold 
seekers and labor agents on the other. We had to wait fully five weeks 


*This has been done and Missionary Pietz is living in it now. 
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for some of the things brought on the “Bavaria”; and some of the fine 
Christmas gifts did not arrive until July when some of the shawls and 
dress goods had begun to rot. 

As elsewhere, so here there was an epidemic of influenza. While it 
was in progress, the number of people who came to the station for treat- 
ment and medicine every day was more than doubled and kept one man 
busy. Many whites, the majority of them labor agents, have been here 
lately, and hundreds of boys have enrolled for work as they long for the 
products of civilization, especially for join cloths. 

They cannot accustom themselves to the use of jocks and do not want 
to go naked any longer ; consequently there is a continued demand for loin 
cloths. The many boys who have already returned from work have given 
no cause for complaint as they might be expected to do on account of all 
the evil they see among the whites. Especially the Europeans themselves 
often give offence. At other stations these youths have been known to 
give a great deal of trouble. A number of them are attending baptismal 
instructions. 

Whoever learns to know this territory is enthusiastic over the 15,000 
souls of the tribe, who speak one language, since such large tribes are un- 
usual in New Guinea. The District Officer who was here to take the 
census was no exception. If the movement which is indicated by the 
attendance of the Sunday festivals continues, and spreads to the neigh- 
boring dialects on the Ramu, among the Lae Womba, in the Watut valley, 
and along the Ngarawoing, then a large national church will result. The 
various tribes that find their center in Azera will stimulate and enrich 
each other in a manner that is prevented by the nature of the country in 
other localities. 

We hope and pray that God would further bless this work and let a 
strong, living church arise to the honor of His name in the Markham- 
Ramu section. 


In January, 1925, F. OERTEL, Missionary. 
(F.) 


Kap Arkona— Kajabit 


“Praise the Lord of hosts, for the Lord is good and His mercy en- 
dureth forever.” We can say this word with our whole heart when we 
_ think of the time spent in Kap Arkona. When one comes to a new place 
and begins new work under new conditions and in the midst of a new 
race of people, one meets new questions and difficult problems as well as 
_comical situations. Starting time in beautiful Kap Arkona is now a thing 
of the past for us. We have experienced good things here: we were 
treated well by brothers and sisters; we were abundantly blessed by God 
whose grace and long suffering were always with us. The Lord of hosts 
was with us, to Him be hearty thanks! Praise and honor to His glorious 
name! We take this opportunity to thank also our fellow laborers. 
Thanks, a thousand thanks for all their love, for all aid offered so will- 
ingly, and countless deeds of kindness, The Lord, our God, rich in mercy 
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and mighty in deed, repay them their faithfulness and their readiness 
to accommodate us. 

Bukaua—the name recalls the fine training school and its pupils. I 
could not be of much service in the school because I did not know the 
language. But I had many opportunities to become acquainted with the 
students. About 25 young men and 12 young women who boarded at the 
school, as well as the four station laborers, were under my care. The 
pupils cultivated productive fields of sweet potatoes, corn and taro. The 
laborers were kept busy weeding the cocoanuts and keeping the premises 
in repair. The regular routine at the station requires a great deal of 
time: the stock, the fields, the pupils, the sick, and calls in the village must 
all be attended to. : 

During our stay at Kap Arkona the new helpers’ station of the Me- 
lanesian district, Hopoi, was built by our carpenter, Mr. Hertle, about an 
hour’s walk from here. We boarded the working men. That was no 
small task for newcomers. Quite often work for which we have no in- 
clination brings much real experience and even joy when its performance 
becomes a duty. Now the station is already in use and many students are 
there to be trained for the work of teachers. 

Bro. Decker did the real mission work of caring for souls. For us 
there was another task to be done in addition to the regular work—the 
language had to be learned. This was a problem that seemed to border on 
the impossible at first; but it was removed further and further from the 
impossible by constant practice. When we had mastered a number of 
words, the other difficulties of the language were more easily overcome. 
Even a limited knowledge of the language made it easier to take care of 
the sick and facilitated mixing with the natives. These contacts gave 
opportunities to practice what had been learned. 

The routine and the study of the language took so much time that 
the months seemed to fly by. Just a year after Bro. Lehner left, the 
general conference met at Heldsbach; and on May 7th we were informed 
that the “Bavaria” would stop on her next trip to take our property to- 
wards our final destination. We had to hurry, for the “Bavaria” was 
due to arrive on May 13th. Fortunately for us, she was a day too late; 
and we had more time to make our preparations. It was about 10 o’clock 
on May 14th. We had loaded everything and said farewell so that the 
“Bavaria” could weigh anchor. One last look at the fair station, one 
last greeting, and our faces were turned forward. What lay behind us, 
was the past; what stood before us, was the dark future. 

But confidence in the Lord helps in gloomy hours. His nearness 
makes us calm. We soon had occasion to see that He was with us and 
protected us. When we landed at Lae about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
He held His shielding hand over our little, six-months-old daughter and 
returned her to us from the jaws of death whither she had been brought 
by the terrific heat. Our further progress was delayed as I hurried on to 
be present at the first baptismal service among the Azera while my wife 
accepted a cordial invitation to remain at Lae. Having returned, I found 
everything in readiness for the trip with my family. From Lae to Gab- 
mazung is a long day’s journey. We arrived late, tired and almost ex- 
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hausted by travel on the rough road. We stayed here a week waiting for 
the boys from Azera and had ample time to recuperate and to enjoy the 
hospitality of the missionary who is stationed there. The manager of the 
plantation of Malahang had had our packages and boxes carried to Gab- 
mazung. This was a great help for us, because it is difficult to get enough 
villagers for such work, and transportation by canoe is not only slow, but 
the natives are already almost overburdened with work. It meant.a loss 
to the plantation, however, since it took the boys away from their work 
for some time. After the arduous labor of carrying loads over almost 
impassable paths they needed a few days’ rest. 

About a hundred people were to come down from Azera to get our 
baggage, but there were at least two hundred. Men, women, and children 
came asking for something to carry. They did not want to return empty- 
handed and longed for the pleasure of carrying food for others. With 
light hearts we entered upon the last lap of our journey. At last, after 
three years, we were to arrive at the place for which we had set out. Here 
the roads were good. A clouded sky was a boon from heaven in the high 
grass of the wide prairies. The sun beats down mercilessly on men and 
meadows when the sky is clear. A little shower was much more agreeable 
than sunshine would have been. By horse, on foot, and by hammock we 
advanced in one large train. After a brief noon-rest in a hut, we con- 
tinued our march. There was no village and no forest; only the endless 
prairie stretched about us in all directions. About sundown we arrived 
at the grass-covered rest-hut built by Bro. Oertel and struck camp for the 
night. It feels fine to rest after such a trip. 


With new strength we resumed the journey before sunrise. This 
day was to bring us at least into the vicinity of our goal. We traveled 
through wide and rocky river beds, through tall, tall grass, through 
creeks and puddles, on and on, until, on the second day at noon, we 
reached the first village of the Azera. We rested, partook of the food 
prepared by the helpers, and decided to continue the trip to its destination 
if at all possible. About sundown our travels had come to an end. We 
entered Kajabit and were heartily welcomed by Bro. Oertel and his 
family. The long road lay behind us. We were well and happy at the 
goal. Our possessions had also arrived. Happy hearts were lifted up in 
praise to our great Guide and Companion. We gratefully accepted Oer- 
tel’s offer to move into the two rooms of the small house which they had 
vacated for us. It was June 19th, 1924. 

The next problem is to erect a house for us. But since all the tim- 
ber must be cut in the woods, much preparatory work remains to be done. 
A number of buildings will have to be put up since recent fires destroyed 
various houses. Thus the first months pass by. The natives assist us in 
the building, but it will be readily understood that they are not nearly as 
efficient as the men Mr. Hertle had trained. The inability of the Azera 
to cut boards forced us to call on the Laewomba for their aid and to in- 
duce the helpers to lend a hand. In this manner we shall gradually get 
enough lumber. The Bukem mission was so kind as to furnish iron-wood 
flooring from its mill; but unfortunately it is still down on the coast. 

Thus I cannot yet work at my real task, and even direct preparation 
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for this work must be postponed. However, the preliminary work has to 
be done first. Gradually the time of real missionary activity 1s _ 
approaching. 

Before the Lord of lords we will fall down and thank him that He 
has so graciously directed the unworthy. Who shall not fear Thee, Thou 
King of the heathen! Let all the earth fear the Lord; let all the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of Him. Let us pray for those who 
sit in fear of the power of darkness that He may lead them out into His 
Kingdom of mercy and love. The grace we experience is to make us 
humble and to make our judgment of the people with whom we are to 
work more charitable. It is to make us ever more zealous in working for 
those who are carried away in the stream of sin and ignorance, and to 
release the hands that are bound in fear, that they may learn to fight 
and gain the victory in the struggle with all sins and evil habits. May He 
that breaks all fetters lead them and us and all men out of slavery to the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 

Christmas, 1924. F. E. PIETZ, Lutheran Missionary. (F.) 


Annual Report of Station Malalo, 1924 


(John 4: 35) 

|" IS NOT my custom to begin annual reports with biblical expressions, 

but as our native-mission—for this is first to be considered—has ever 
and again, while I was on my mission trips during the first year, reminded 
me of the Word of our Lord as found in the 4th chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John, may the same also stand at the head of this report. It reads as 
follows, “Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields; for they are white already to harvest.” This is indeed a joyful 
expression, and whoever is moved to give utterance to it enjoys even today 
the same sentiments and feelings as did He from whose lips this outburst 
of joy first came. 

.On the three oldest mission fields, where the auxiliary mission work 
began seven years ago, the harvest for the new year stands before us. 
Indeed, ithe field is white to harvest. What an incentive for joy, yea, 
more so for thanks, that the Lord of missions should bestow such bless- 
ings upon our feeble efforts! Anxious thoughts, which, sorry to say, are 
not lacking, shall not be permitted to overshadow our true joy over this 
hard-earned victory. What a sad sight those districts offered us before 
the turning to the Miti took place. Unceasing enmity and heart-rending 
bloodshed met our eyes. The uncanny power of sorcery, and the savage 
arbitrary methods of revenge, had so divided and disrupted all villages 
and tribes that they themselves without exception were a reflection of 
their own wild and cheerless disrupted mountain region. It is really not 
necessary that one paint in vivid colors in an untruthful and affected 
manner former conditions in order-to make the new state of affairs stand 
out more effectively. The state of Paradise in which these care-free and 
exceedingly fortunate children of nature are said to be found is in reality 
only the dream of ignorant and unbelieving idealists among the white 


_ races. On my many journeys I discovered very little of a paradisaical 
_ nature, even though I was always much concerned: about finding points 
of contact from a better past for my mission sermons, because I did not 
wish to speak entirely in vain. All that one saw and experienced in that 
time of heathen error and delusion, of which cannibalism perhaps forms 
the climax, speaks for itself. He who has never seen people in such a 
wild and natural state can hardly feel in full measure the joy over present 
‘prospects, as expressed in the words, “Lift up your eyes and look on the 
fields; for they are white already to harvest.” We do not expect this 
either, but are indeed thankful when we find friends that believe our 
reports, and who are moved thereby to thank the Lord with us for His 
great grace and mercy in that He still makes way for His Gospel; for 
to Him all honor is due. 


One may entertain his own opinion with regard to spreading Chris- 
tianity almost exclusively through native helpers; one may avoid the two — 
extremes of an over- or undervaluation of such a method, but it cannot 
be denied that this manner of carrying on the work has becoine of note- 
worthy significance, both inwardly and outwardly. Today, a six days’ 
march from Molaco is necessary before one reaches tribes which are still 
hostile and which still practice cannibalism. This is the result of such 
native mission work. Thereby it is plainly shown that the great influence 
which these native helpers have upon their own people is a strong and at 
the same time a most blessed barrier against this continual warfare and 
manslaughter. They are considered by the people, and especially by those 
who suffer under the power of some superior enemy, as heralds of peace, 
and they have always been able, not seldom in a very short time, to bring 
tribes and villages together, inducing them to make peace, and thereby 
holding in check these wild heathen outbreaks of passion, yea, gradually 
to abolish them altogether. Herewith something really worthwhile has 
already been achieved. Even the outer world, which in general is rather 
chary of its words in recognition of what the Mission has done, has ex- 
pressed its wonder over such achievements. 

Yet, its result has therewith by no means come to an end. At present 
there is yet a problem which remains unanswered, and which can be 
- solved only through experience. It is this. In how far is this native 
mission work in a position to weed out the heathen manner of thinking 
and implant in its stead Christian life and ideals? Upon basis of results 
_ thus far achieved, I see no reason why one should regard the future with 
special concern. Who, for instance, aids us in the old congregations to 
combat the still prevailing heathen mode of thought? Who, after all is it, 
that calls our attention to it and brings it to light? Is it not the native 
helper here and there in the congregations? We ourselves by no means 
discover all, and without the aid of our helpers much would remain 
hidden from us. We can, I believe, in all calmness look forward to the 
future development of things. 

The influence exerted upon the mother congregations by this mis- 
sion work is not to be portrayed in words. The incessant going and com- 
ing, and the vigorous reaction of the one upon the other, one must see 
with one’s own eyes in order to gain a true estimate of its value and signif- 
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icance. Through its mission activity, especially when the field is found in 
a thriving stage, the -home-congregation is obliged to keep all commissions 
and omissions under rigorous control at all times; it must concentrate its 
efforts if it would maintain its position. In the conversation of the people 
this is ofttimes somewhat drastically expressed. The speeches delivered on 
the mission fields are often in marked contrast to those given at home. 
While on their mission expeditions, one often sees quite plainly how hard 
these helpers try to conceal their yet existing nakedness; they wish to 
preserve their self-respect. Upon arriving at home, however, they strike 
an entirely different note; then everything in outlying regions is a thou- 
sand times better, and in the home congregations nothing but evil is to be 
seen or found. Their speeches overflow with admonitions and warnings, 
that, unless they put forth greater efforts, those not yet baptized in the 
mission territory will excel them. That would be to their shame, for the 
Miti came to them first. The word, “The first shall be ne and the last 
shall be first,” has become a familiar. saying. 


In the young men who have previously been with other whites the 
helpers have at times a point of support for their work; at times also a 
hindrance. On the one field these are among the first to turn to the Miti 
and gladly submit to the helpers, while on another, it is just these who 
conduct themselves in a reserved and even hostile manner. At the one 
station they form with the helpers, as it were, the advance guard, which 
successfully storms the stronghold of heathenism, while at another station, 
it is these who are feared as the staunchest supporters of native religion 
and heathen cult, and who in consequence of this, place as many obstacles 
as possible in the way so that the Miti may not enter. At times, therefore, 
it is a fortunate thing that the people have already been out in the out- 
lying territory, but then again, it may even be regarded as a misfortune. 
Thus, as a whole, no definite rule can be laid down in this matter; 
it must be viewed in the light of individual cases. Our mission field on 
the upper Franziska River is a good example for the favorable aspect 
of the above mentioned conditions with reference to the young people 
the return home from neighboring regions. With these young men we 
have had only good and helpful experiences. But the entire Kaiwa 
territory is a proof for the reverse. There the home-coming youth, 
also those who have even been in service at the Mission, take a cold and 
reserved stand over against the Gospel-message. In order to draw the 
Kaiwa villages more within the domain of the Word and to be able 
to work more intensively upon them, we have in the past year placed 
two helpers in their territory. I now leave the sphere of mission 
activity and turn to our school work. 


I am almost inclined to say that my people do not value the school 
as highly now as they did three years ago. Various factors are to be 
blamed for this. I shall, however, discuss only one reason somewhat 
in detail. Our people still judge the school according to its value as 
the nursery of Christianity. This is in accordance with the custom of 
earlier times. Their previous and as yet existing state of culture offers 
them up to this time but little opportunity to prove from a practical 
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standpoint the worth of the reorganization of the whole school system, 
which reformation, it is true, conformed more to an outer stress and 
also met the desires of the pupils. For the school, the religious element 
still remains the outstanding factor; all other things are of secondary 
importance. Nevertheless, it can not be denied that our schools do not 
accomplish as much in this as they formerly did on a simpler scale. 
Neither is it to be denied that a great many former pupils, particularly 
also those baptized, later in service both within and without the Mis- 
sion, have conducted themselves in an entirely unchristian way and 
deceived us even worse perhaps than the heathen from the mountain 
country might have done. The congregation suffers heavily because of 
the transgressions and shortcomings of these grown up lads, who in 
most instances went through school, and thus she asks herself, “Is 
this the result of attending school? Is this the fruit of the school?” 
Thus our people praise the former boarding-school, for it, at least, 
accomplished something for. the Miti, while of the present lower and 
higher school system they hold the opinion: These schools are one 
and all worthless, for just see how the former school boys conduct 
themselves! One even said, “Why should we always sacrifice so much 
for the school? We see that it is in vain, for our youth do not become 
better but continually worse.” All these reproaches, however, miss 
their mark by far. For this insubordination of our youth, which the 
congregation feels as such a shame and disgrace, the school is no more 
to be blamed than anyone else. To but very few perhaps the actual 
root of this evil is known. Not the school has been found wanting, 
but the authority which governs educational efforts here, and it will 
be found wanting in time to come, because its rights are ever more 
being brought into disrepute. The reconstruction of a collapsing building 
can not take place over night. For this much time is necessary. Tearing 
down is also much easier than building up. It is comparatively an easy 
matter to undermine and break down the prevailing authority of the 
village and tribe, but it is an exceedingly difficult task to transfer this 
similar authority to the parents, for to the people this is a new and strange 
custom. Father and mother mean something entirely different to our 
natives than they do to us whites. In order to check backsliding on the 
part of our youth, that is, to lessen at least somewhat the disgrace con- 
nected therewith, many in my congregation wish to see a change in our 
catechetical system, for, as already mentioned, they themselves feel quite 
well how the old authority is passing more and more, and that they are not 
able to replace it with something new that will correspond to the old. 
Such a thing can not be brought to pass by mere artificial means ; it must 
develop historically. In all these questions a newly organized mission- 
congregation should have absolute liberty to act; it should be permitted to 
solve all such problems, entirely automatically, according to the laws of 
natural growth and development, and it should not be compelled to sacri- 
fice this freedom in favor of an entirely outgrown custom, or in the in- 
terest of some old practice, as is often the case in our home churches. 
We deal here not with a dogmatical question, but with one of morals, a 
battling and wrestling with the opposing forces of life. If one believes, 
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that this battle can be carried on more successfully in this manner, he — 
should be permitted to prove it. 

Through our large boarding-school at the station proper, whose 
pupils come from all tribes of the hinterland, the spreading of the Jabem 
language has made great advancement. With the Kai tribes, the Hotec 
and the Misim, on the upper course of the Franzisci river, it has met with 
such favorable acceptance during the past two years, that we can no more 
doubt its ultimate victory ; on the contrary, we have cause to wonder over 
its rapid progress. Their pupils, upon returning to the home district, are 
almost all very eager supporters of the mission work, and that such note- 
worthy results have been realized here of late is also a service rendered 
by former pupils. With the pupils from foreign districts, we are granted 
the same happy experience which our older missionaries had along the 
éoast with their boarding-schools, the loss of which our congregations 
feel so keenly now. 

I shall now proceed to the sphere of congregational work. Fear has 
been expressed that perhaps the home-congregation is being neglected be- 
cause of so much mission activity. For the present, I do not share such 
fears. Indeed, the visits to the various districts necessitate a great deal 
of absence from the home-congregation. But through these visits it does 
not become isolated; far more it is true that every visit puts forces of the 
congregation into operation which would otherwise simply lie idle, and it 
need therefore not be the case that the congregation through zealous out- 
ward activity in the end becomes poor itself. The apparent loss, that in- 
stead of a missionary a native conducts services for the congregation and 
addresses it in a more or less ingenious manner, in reality does not play 
an important role; through gains of another nature the possible loss is 
very nearly balanced. 


Moreover, it is naturally taken for granted as necessary that in each 
village several reliable people, who bring each instance of misconduct be- 
fore the congregational meeting, are invested with the supervision of the 
work. Without the aid of these trustworthy people, of course, it would 
be impossible for the missionary to accomplish the excessive amount of 
work brought about by these mission prospects. Up to this time, I have 
not heard of anything that took place in my absence, which has been kept 
a secret from me. If such had been the case, and if I had the impression 
that a symptom of some obscure disease were before me, I would cer- 
tainly report it. If it were possible to present here, even if only in a 
summarized form, the records of our congregational meetings, all would 
gain the same impression. 

For years, the congregation has ever and again been reminded of the 
fact that all manner of heathen thoughts and practices are still found in 
its ranks. It is needful that the battle against heathenism, steeped more or 
less 1n superstition, be unceasingly waged. Thereby, in the course of time, 
both the understanding and the eye have been considerably sharpened, 
so that not seldom at an occasion the native helpers detect the heathen 
view of life concealed therein much more rapidly than I would be able to 
do. Yes, I venture to say, that if this battle were entirely in my hands, 
affairs would be in a sad state. The natives are unexcelled masters in the 
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art of irony, and this weapon is excessively used in combating this in- 
herited superstition. One of us would not dare to carry on thus; it would 
perhaps do more harm than good, but from their equals they accept it. 
During the past year, a Christian Kaiwa man was accused of having 
thrown charmed stones into the fire in order that he might restore the 
health of his sick child by holding it over the fire in the smoke, which in 
his opinion now possessed healing power. In spite of the procedure, how- 
ever, the child died. At his hearing, which was everything else but agree- 
able to him, he was so foolish as to lay the blame on his yet unbaptized 
wife; she had wanted it thus. But this pretense only incited the people 
to deal all the more severely with him, for as a Christian he should not 
have set such a bad example for his still heathen wife; he had only en- 
snared his own wife all the more in superstition instead of aiding her to be- 
come free of the same. 


But the thing that aroused the greatest interest during the past year 
was the conflict over the football game, apparently something entirely 
new, and consequently perhaps also something harmless. But just because 
of this, it became all the more dangerous, for under the disguise of new- 
ness and the seeming harmlessness of the mere desire to play, the heathen 
world of sorcery could conceal itself all the better. This noxious growth 
loves such concealment; it cannot stand the bright light of day. One 
would have considered it impossible that the heathen mind would appro- 
priate and even make subservient to itself such a foreign game as foot- 
ball, which according to its nature or origin has no connection whatever 
with their thought life. What a tenacious life and what power of assimi- 
lation this animistic heathenism possesses, is hereby brought. to light. 
Football entered wholly into the service of revenge and awakened again 
among the youth, especially among those engaged in mission work at out- 
stations, all notions and contrivances which assure the thought of revenge 
of a more vigorous impression. The inborn thought-world in many in- 
stances proved itself much stronger than the infused one. 


But the congregation has suppressed football, and now for some 
distance about us the game is not played anymore. In the conflict between 
the old and the young, the former went forth as victors. The older Chris- 
tians were ashamed and provoked over this awakening of the “old lie’, 
as they curtly called it, which they believed to be gone. Due to this, they 
did not become weary of combating and scorning the game, and did not 
give in until they had gained the upperhand. Through accidents which 
took place in this rough game, they were effectively supported. For 
example, one boy through excessive, reckless playing, which may have 
lasted for nearly six hours, injured his spinal cord. He, of course, be- 
heved that the injury was brought about by the ritual of some sorcerer. 
But the deepest impression was made when some Kaiwa lad returned from 
Rabau with only one leg. The other, having been seriously fractured .in 
the course of this rough sport, had been removed. A more cutting sermon 
against such senseless football playing could hardly have been given. 
From that time on, the game fell more and more into disrepute among the 
people, and the first great fire of enthusiasm was about to be extinguished. 
When things had reached this point, we quickly called a conference of 
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the young people from all the villages and gave them the honor of dis- 
cussing and deciding as to what stand they wished to take toward football. 
The young folks felt themselves highly flattered over this honor of hold- 
ing a conference, at which they also were to have the privilege of speak- L 
ing to their heart’s content,—for otherwise they are permitted to listen 

only,—and thus they appeared on the scene in great numbers, very much 
overjoyed. And at this conference the burial of the football game took 
place. One after another the young speakers took a stand against it 
and almost all of them testified of the harmfulness of football for body 
and soul; it makes both, work and Miti, displeasing. So the result of the 
young people’s meeting was this: “Away with the game. We care to 
know no more about it.” As they had up to this time not yet cut up the 
balls, they now did so before the conference and threw the shreds into 
an assortment of sorcery contrivances most of which they had purchased 
at a high price at Rabaul, the chief center of the most nonsensical super- 
stition, in order to display and explain them and then throw them away. 
The future will prove whether or not this is only an apparent or a real 
victory. I also know very well, that with this discarding of outer things 
not always an inner change, a change of mind, is wrought. The sup- 
pressed but not completely conquered thought-world will now, after some 
time has passed, attempt to call the game back into existence, or if it 
should fail in this, it will seek refuge in some new phenomenon, and under 
the present deplorable conditions in the land it will experience no great 
difficulty in finding something for imitation, which, as a substitute for 
football, will meet with thunderous applause. Very well, we shall soon see. 


Concerning the gold field on the Piololo river, a six days’ 
march inland, there is nothing much to report, and this is only gratifying 
as far as our work is concerned. During the past year the transportation 
facilities were so poor that hardly anybody could come or go. Whoever 
had a desire to come, found no opportunity, and whoever was lucky 
enough to reach the gold field had the misfortune—in case he found noth- 
ing there, or at least not enough to make his stay worthwhile—not to be 
able to get away again. All this aids in silencing the great rumor that 
was first made. Yet, this is merely my own presumption. The last word 
has not yet been spoken, but it soon will be. 

Toward the end of the year, the whole station district was afflicted 
with an epidemic of influenza, and it has not yet disappeared. It 
passes by no village or home, but it has up till now manifested itself in 
quite a mild form. 

Besides this, one could say much about the past year of 1924; it has 
been a rather remarkable year. For Christmas, our Malalo station re- 
ceived so many beautiful gifts for the helpers and teachers, that it is im- 
possible to give expression to the many thanks, which we owe our dear 
mission friends. May the Lord be your bounteous Rewarder! 

Malalo, January 6, 1925. jax 


Medical Missions 


Apes FOLLOWING ACCOUNT is taken from the report of Director 

_ of Missions, Rev. Theile. The report of our mission work in New 
Guinea during 1924 has just been published. The excerpts given here are 
intended to give an idea of the present status of our medical. mission 
work. In perusing this report, the reader is requested to keep in mind 
how vast this enterprise is that God has entrusted in our keeping. 

Our white personnel on the field numbers 88 adults. The territory 
covered by our mission is inhabited by 100,000 natives. The baptized 
native Christians now living number 14,720. 5,914 are at present re- 
ceiving religious instruction. 5,572 were baptized during 1922, 1923, and 
1924. In 165 schools, 186 native teachers are teaching 5,771 children. 
200 adult natives are receiving training in our four schools for teachers. 
80,000 heathen are still waiting for the gospel. The field is ripe for the 
harvest. In Kurum 9,000 natives have opened their hearts for the gospel. 
In the hinterland of Amele thousands are waiting for the message of 
peace. From the Cromwell mountains comes the cry: “Come over and 
help us!” In the land of the Hube 7,000 desire to-be received into the 
church. 13,000 Azera natives are willing to receive the gospel. In the 
hinterland of Malalo 15,000 people are waiting for Christian instruction. 
A similar number have been waiting for the Word of Peace in the Waria 
valley. 

In the light of these figures, the report given below will show how 
sorely our help is needed in supporting the work of medical missions. 

“Particular attention has been paid to the medical phase of our mis- 
sion work. The diseases and wounds from which our black friends 
suffer, the pain and disfigurement caused by malaria, yaws, hook worm, 
elephantiasis, tuberculosis, influenza and the like, must move us to heart- 
felt pity. The natives know very little concerning the proper treatment 
of the sick. As long as they were heathen, they believed that all wounds 
and diseases were caused by witchcraft. The only remedy they knew for 
all ills was the witch doctor with his charms and incantations. Even now 
they have no doctors whatever, and so they come to the missionaries for 
advice and help. During the last ten years, fear of the white missionaries 
has practically disappeared even in the remotest regions. Even strange 
tribes welcome them without a trace of suspicion. This fact accounts for 
the enormous increase of those who seek aid in sickness and bodily need. 
At stations such as Kurum, Amele, Nobonob, Kalasa, Sattelberg, Kajabit, 
Malalo, their numbers run into the thousands. During 1924 our Mission 
expended over $2700.00 for medicine and dressings alone. All our mis 
sionaries render medical aid regularly. In 1923 Doctor A. B. Estock was 
sent to New Guinea for the cases that required hospital care and surgical 
treatment. This elderly gentleman had seen service in the mission work 
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of the Quakers in British East Africa, and went out under the same con- 
ditions under which our missionaries enter the work. His wife and 
daughter accompanied him. As yet we have no hospital. 

Sister Ida Voss, the first deaconess from America, arrived in 1921. 
She assisted Dr. Estock until her marriage with Brother Koschade in May, 
1924, Since then she has continued her work as a nurse at Sattelberg, 
where her husband has charge of the guest home. In 1924 Hattie En- — 
geling, a trained nurse, arrived from America. She is stationed at Amele 
in the Madang district, where she has found more work than she is able - 
to do. 

During their period of training, all native teachers and helpers receive 
instruction in the proper treatment of the sick and wounded. This makes 
medical care available also for those who live far from the mission sta- 
tions. Nearly everyone of our outposts is equipped with a medicine chest 
and supplies. Many hundreds of natives come to our helpers and teachers | 
for treatment. 

The Mission Auxiliary of the lowa Synod has been particularly active 
in its support of this phase of our work. The Government has also done 
much for the medical care of the natives. This work, however, costs the 
Government much more than it does our Mission. The natives do not 
trust the government officials as they do our missionaries. The Govern- 
ment has learned to realize the facts, and has become more willing, than 
formerly, to supply our Mission with medicine for the treatment of hook 
worm and yaws. All the Government requires in exchange, is a report on 
its use and success. 

Our white personnel is particularly grateful for the presence of a 
doctor on the field. . . . Distances, however, are so great, travel is so 
difficult, that for many of our missionaries the aid of a doctor is un- 
available in the hour of danger. (The little daughter of Missionary 
Stuerzenhofecker died before Doctor Estock could be reached. ) 

Dr. Estock also practiced dentistry. Missionary Saueracker con- 
tinues to serve in the same capacity. He has done so for years.” 

Dr. Estock left the field last February. There is at present no physi- 
cian on the field. 


Stories for Children 


A New Guinea Boy’s Prank 


JABEM a man had died and, of course, the heathen thought someone 
* had bewitched him. Who might have done it? They had to find out, 
: so they might kill that man. The sorcerer or witch doctor had to find out 
for them. a 
He came along with a sea shell, blew into it and listened. Then he KS 
bite into it again sad listened again; since he still did not know anything, 
he blew into it once more. Ho-o-o0-o-o-ot. It sounded almost like a motor 
horn. Suddenly he thought he heard something in the tone—it must have 
been Iuazo, or Bozzo, or lusmili, or whatever his name was, who be- 
witched the man in Jabem. 
- The heathen went to the dead man’s house and there they noticed 
poet they did not need the sorcerer and his shell at all. The dead man 
_ himself had shown the way to the enemy’s house. That was fine. Right 
« there in front of the house were the ghost tracks. There were ashes 
scattered quite plainly—ashes from the fire-place. When the soul left 
_ the body, it had taken ashes and scattered them along the way to the 
tat of the enemy. Now he could be found quickly. Thus the poor 
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heathen thought. 

They yelled Jike demons, grasped their spears, and followed the ghost 
tracks. Yes, indeed, they would get that enemy for bewitching ‘their 
: friend—and they would kill him. But what was the matter? The tracks 
_ led away from the village—They did not lead to the next village either. 
_ —They led right into the woods, and there—all at once they ended. 

a The heathen looked around. They stopped. What did this mean? 


| Were these no ghost tracks? Then who scattered the ashes? None of 
a 
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them did it. Now let’s see. . . . Oh, yes, it must have been Obogo, be- : 
cause Obogo goes to the missionary. Sure, it was Obogo. He always ean 
laughed at us and said, all ghost stories were lies. He tried to make fools — ; 


of us. We'll get him! Iku helped. We'll get him too! Let’s kill them! SS 
Madly they rushed into the village. Nie 
- Obogo and Iku stood there as if nothing had happened. The men 
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_ stood around them balancing their spears, but “the boys did not move, and 
4 no one hurt them. 

_ — Next day, however, Missionary Vetter told them: “Don’t do any- 
thing like that. By mocking and making fun of the old people you only 
make them angry. Just leave them in peace and kindly tell them about 
the Savior. Then they will give up their lies of themselves. You be good 
and kind to them like real Jesus people ; then you will win them.” 

(From “Braune Kameraden” by W. A. F.) 
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When He Was a Boy 


On the island of Baratonga, which is near the mainland of New 
Guinea, an old man who had been a heathen at one time, told a group of 
young people what the people used to do when a new chief was appointed. 
This is what he said: 

“Look at me, you young ones. I am one of those who were to be 
killed, for the god Rongo”, the old heathen said, “would not let the far- 
mers plant their fields, or have any kind of festival, or end of war, or 
elect a chief unless some one was killed. 

“Our family was selected to furnish the offering. I was just a boy 
when the old chief died and a new one was to be elected. One of the men 
caught me by the arm and said: ‘This boy will do.’ A relative came, how- 
ever, and freed me. I ran home as fast’as I could, but now I knew what 
was coming. I was always afraid. Whenever there was to be a festival 
my folks hid me. One time when they could not find me, the people 
killed my uncle with a club and offered him to Rongo. Later I married 
and thought I was safe. But one day when I was visiting a cousin, he 
asked: ‘Don’t you know that they are after you?’ I slipped out through 
his field in a hurry and at the last turn I looked back. Sure enough, the 
murderers were just entering the house. I had barely gotten away. They 
would have found me next time. What do you think saved my life? 
It was the good news of Jesus. When the missionaries brought the news 
of Him, the people did not try to kill me anymore. If that news had not 
come, you would not see my face today. Now we can live in peace, but 
when I was a boy we did not know what peace is. We ought to be thank- 
ful. It all came to us, because Jesus gave His life for us.” 

That is what the old man said. Do you know what it made me think 
of? I thought, the boys and girls that helped send missionaries there, 
also helped save this mans’ life. 

(From Kukule, “In alle Welt”, by W. A. F.) | 


How God Helped a Brown Missionary 


The brown Christians of New Gninea want to help the missionaries 
whenever they can. Even the boys help sometimes. But the young men 
help by preaching or telling Bible stories. 

_ In January, 1913, Missionary Wagner went to the Masa people who 
live in the mountains. He had a hard time with them. The men did not 
want to hear nor know anything. It looked hard enough around the lum 
or men’s house, where all kinds of rubbish was piled up, but in the hearts 
of the men it looked even worse. "The missionary could not speak the 
Masa language, but one of his young Christians, named Bandegnu gea, 
could. Rev. Wagner took him aside and said: “Bandegnu, you have to 
preach a sermon.” “Yes, but how shall I do that?” asked the brown 
man. “Tell them: ‘The missionary has the miti’ (gospel—good news of 
Jesus). That is good talk. And tell them about peace. They can have 
it if they get the miti. Everything will be better then.” 

“All right”, answered Bandegnu, “and I also want to tell them that 
they are real bad people. Once they chased one of our helpers and ate up 
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Waseca. And there, see the boxes they stole from us, broken and empty. 
I will give them a piece of my mind.” 

“No”, warned the missionary, “you must say nothing about that.” — 

Now Bandegnu was to start preaching. But there was nobody to listen. 
The men lay down in their house and laughed at Bandegnu and Missionary 
Wagner. Only a few boys came, and all they would do, when the Chris- 
tians sang and prayed, was to laugh at them. Then Bandegnu gave up the: 
attempt. He said, “I would rather not speak at all.” . 

“That would never do. You have to speak. Speak real loud. You 
can shout, can’t you? Well then, speak so loud that they can hear you in 
the house,” urged the missionary. 

So Bandegnu gea made a good start and spoke louder and louder. 
Some of the Masa men looked out of their house, and a few even walked 
out into the open. There—all at once—a’ jerk—a jar—another jar, and 
from the mountains a rumbling and roaring—the lum is shaking, the — 
men rush out, everybody tries to run,—an earthquake had come. 

Yes, that was it. God had helped Bandegnu preach. Bandegnu 
had won. 

“See, see! You are afraid of the earthquake. Just stay here. It is 
the hand of our Anutu (God). It is strong. It moves the earth and 
shakes the mountains. See, how your mountains are rent and how rocks 
have slid into the valleys! That is what Anutu can do. And what can 
you do? Stretch a bow and shake a banana leaf—that’s all?” 

_ Thus spoke Bandegnu. No one laughed now. It grew late before the 
people went to their huts. Next morning the men were there again and 
they had brought their wives and children with them. Later on, all shook 
hands and the missionaries left them as their friends. God’s sermon had 
been heard and taken to heart. 

(From “Kleine Geschichten” by W. A. F.) 


A New Guinea Baby 


The name of this baby was Daningnau. The little boy was only a 
few hours old when his mother died. He surely needed her, since he was 
still so small and helpless. His father did not know what to do with such 
a little fellow. The sister he had did not know much about it either. 

The missionary at Heldsbach heard that Daningnau had lost his 
mother, and Miss Keppler on Sattelberg also heard it. Miss Keppler said: 
“T will get Daningnau and take care of him till he is bigger; then his 
father can have him again.” When he is about three years old, when he 
can eat alone—whatever is on the table, when it is no longer necessary to 
feed him, and when he can jump around, he can go back to his home, 
thought Miss Keppler. 

Daningnau had a good time with his new mother, and he gave her 
much pleasure, too. First of all, he became a regular little Papuan— 
brownish-black as they all are. When his mother died, he was white as 
yet. All Papuan babies are born white and turn brown a few days later. 
That is why the New Guinea mothers were all excited when the first mis- 
sionary baby was born. They wondered if it would remain white. Every 
day they came and asked to see it. When they left again, each said to the 
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other. “It still is white.’—But Daningnau grew darker and darker until 


he was just a little bit taller and heavier. Then he acted just as cunningly © 


as little American babies do. The little brown fellow began to play with 
his little brown fingers and toes. He slept and laughed and drank and 
cried and slept again. He grew round and fat, and every day he grew just 
a little bit bigger and heavier. 


Pretty soon he got regular wooly Papuan hair, just as curly as can be. © 


He tried to sit up. First he raised his head just a little bit; then he 
caught hold of his basket with his fat brown hands and tried and tried to 
sit up. At last, when he was eleven months old, he sat up straight. 

By that time he had several teeth. One little tooth peeped through 
just a little, then it came out snowy white, and before long another fol- 
lowed. When he had two, he chewed on his crust of bread and did not 
worry about a thing. 


One thing that had often made Daningnau laugh was the te 


white parrot of Missionary Keysser. This parrot used to hop around 
the whole place, but he could not fly away, because his wings had been 
clipped. When the church bell rang, the parrot cried: “Mote mitifico!” 
That meant, “Boys, go to church!” When the little brown girls up there 
laughed, the parrot laughed too. And when the chickens cackled, he 
cackled too. No wonder, little Daningnau laughed at him. 


Little Daningnau is not a heathen. The missionary baptized him. 


Now the littlé boy is a Christian child. He was not the only child, nor the 


only Christian child at Sattelberg station. There was little black Hanneri, 
and Lohea Hoh, and Jutta Keysser. They were all older than Daningnau, 


but he grew right along until he was big enough to go home to his father 


and sister. 
Also heathen babies that do not understand anything of the gospel 
- (the good news of Jesus) get blessings from it—not only Daningnau. 
(From “Kleine Geschichten” by W. A. F.) 


How Thieves Were Punished in New Guinea 


A number of men of the Hupe tribe once held up a group of mission 
helpers and robbed them of the supplies they were carrying. When they 
divided their loot, they found a few bottles of kerosene. Since they had 
never seen kerosene before, they took this “water” which had such a 
strange smell for something like ocean-water. They like sea-water on 
account of its salty taste and often have it sent from great distances. 
The kerosene was poured into a pot of yams or sweet potatoes and set on 
the fire. At little later the thieves added water to the boiling oil until it 
overflowed. Then suddenly a flame of fire shot up, burned the thieves 
sitting around the fire and set their hut ablaze. They fled as fast as they 


could, and the hut burned down to the ground. Then they had to spent — 


the night in the open and even there they found no rest, because a storm 


arose and frightened them and a heavy rain drenched them and made — 


them freeze so their teeth chattered in their heads. 
All heathen that heard the story said, “Anutu (God) punished the 
thieves.” (From “Kleine Geschichten” by W. A. F.) 
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ee How the Tami Bewitched Missionary Tremel 

The Tami people live on the island of Tami, which is so small that 
__ they canot raise enough to eat and, therefore, have to get their food by 
_ trading with other people. They make bowls and weave mats which they 
_ exchange for taro and other provisions. Missionary Tremel used to live 
on this island. Once upon a time a man wished to have him bewitched. 


_ But the Tami never bewitch anyone, for if they did, others would be 


afraid of them and never trade with them. Then they would have to 
starve. So, if they want anyone to die, they hire a sorcerer or witch 
doctor from the mainland. Accordingly the man that wanted the mission- 
ary killed visited old Inke in the village of Kawalansam. 

“Listen, Inke, you have to bewitch Tremel.” 

“Won't he give you any ki (iron) ?” 

“Yes, if we work for it.” 

“But you want more?” 

“Yes, we want all the iron he has.” 

“Why don’t you kill him?” 

“We do not want to beat him to death and we do not know how to 
bewitch him. That is why I came to you.” , 

“What will you give me if I bewitch him?” 

“Whatever you want, but do it soon.” 

“Then you must bring me something from his person that I can tie 
into a bundle and burn up.” ; 

“What should I bring?” 

“Bring a few hairs, or watch when he cuts his finger nails, or get 
some scabs from his body.” 

“T will see. With that he returned to his canoe and rowed back to 
Tami. He stayed near the missionary for several days. At last he had 
what he wanted, wrapped it up in a few leaves, and brought it to the 
sorcerer. On the way he came through the village Ngasagalatu. There 
Somu looked out of his “lum” and asked: 

“Where are you going?” 

No answer. 

“Are you going to Kawalansam?” 

eo Viegice : 

A few days later Somu grew ill. He wondered why. Someone must 
have bewitched him. At night in a dream he saw old Inke near a fire 
handling a small bundle of leaves. Early next morning he sent a mes- 
senger to Inke. 

“Why do you bewitch Somu?” the messenger inquired. 

“T did not tie up anything of Somu,” Inke replied. 

“But he saw it in a dream,” the messenger persisted. 

“No”, Inke explained, “I am bewitching Tremel of Tami.” 

Then the messenger returned to Somu and reported the answer of 
the sorcerer. 

“Now I know it exactly”, the sick man said, “Inke did tie me up too. 
I spoke to the Tami man when he brought the bundle of Tremel to Inke. 
Then the soul of Tremel jumped out of the bundle and my soul rushed in 
its place. Go and tell Inke or I shall have to die.” 
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Inke heard about it and stopped bewitching the bundle. 

The Tami people heard of it all and came to the conclusion that 
witchcraft cannot harm the missionaries. 
Many years later when the people had become Christians, the mis- 
sionaries heard about it and thanked God that he showed the heathen 
how weak and futile is all they could do in comparison with what God 
can do. (From “Kleine Geschichten” by W. A. F.) 


ANIMAL STORIES 
1. How a Thief Got Caught 


The children of New Guinea spend much of their time in gathering 
sea shells. As the dead or empty shells found along the shore have been 
robbed of their lustre by the sand, the children go fishing for them on the 
reefs. They have to be very careful, because some of the mussels are so 
poisonous that one who is stung by them will die in about a quarter of an 
hour. When they have been boiled, the little animals are good to eat, but 
the shells are ruined. To obtain pretty shells the children bury the animals 
alive. After they are dead, they dig them up and clean their shells. One 
day the children brought Missionary Boettger a number of such shells. 
There were a few large colored shells and a few light snails. Some of 
them were beautiful. The missionary put them into a room in which 
he kept his crabs. Now what happened the following night? 

“Last night”, Missionary Boettger says, “I heard something knocking 
in the next room. I knew that the hermit crabs often crawl backwards 
into empty shells and try to climb upon chairs. When they fall back, it 
sounds as if someone were knocking. Somehow the noise kept up all night 
and did not even stop this morning. At last the noise started even in the 
corner in which I kept my shells. Since I was busy writing, I sent a 
small boy to see what was wrong. What do you think he saw? One of 
those hermit crabs had selected one of my new shells for a house. He 
had just exchanged his worn old shell for one of my new ones without 
even asking my permission. He was trying to get away when the boy 
came into the room. Wasn't that the limit? Such robbery! Had I 
bought the shells for him? In olden times thieves were killed, and so this 
crab was also sentenced and executed. 

During the day I went to the village, and when I returned at night 
I looked at my shells once more. The prettiest one was gone. I stayed 
on Tami for several days and often watched the crabs when I returned 
from the village at night. They walk about at night and rest during the 
day. All of them had made use of my shells. I began to pack away my 
shells the day before I left the island. In the place of my beautiful dark 
shell I found an old one that was badly worn. Where did it come from? 
Evidently another thief had been there. Just wait, I'll get you! Sure 
enough, next day there was the thief crawling about with the stolen house 
as if everything were all right. Get out! Now then, you steal again, will 
you? If I hada kodak or knew how to draw, I would send you a picture 
of the old and the new shell. 
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aie 2. How Tami Boys Feed Turtles 

In the village on the island of Tami there are many wooden troughs 
in which small turtles swim about. The natives do not eat them as long 
as they are small but let them grow. If they are to grow, they must be 
fed. The children catch small fish for them. Recently I saw a boy going 
to the shore with a turtle to whose foot he had tied a creeper vine. 

“Where are you going?” I asked him. 

“To feed the turtle,’ he answered. 

“How do you feed it?” — 

“You see the floating wood, don’t you? And you know that there 
are always small fish near it?” / 

. “Yes, what of it?” ‘ 

“I row out to the drift-wood and then put the turtle into the water. 
‘When it has caught all the fish it wants, I pull it back by the creeper.” 

“Ts that the way you do?” 

He laughed: “Yes, that is the way we do. Sometimes the turtles get 
so used to us boys that they follow us wherever we go. Then we take 
them out to the drift without tying them. When they have had their fill 
of fish, they return to us.” ; 

“Tell that to someone else.” 

“Honest, the turtles get so used to the boys that they run after them 
and always come back to them after they have been fed.” 

“Without being pulled back by a creeper?” 

“Yes, without anything.” 

I had to take his word for it, since he was so serious about it, al- 
though I had never seen it. When the turtle is grown up, or when there 
is nothing else on hand, it is killed and eaten. 

(Adapted from a sketch by Boettger. W. A. F.) 


Why Daylight Didn’t Come 

We were making a trip in the Rawlinson Mountains. All day long 
we had walked uphill and downhill. Having puffed and panted up one side 
the ridge we climbed and slid down the other side, waded straight through 
a creek, and crawled upward again. At last we arrived at a hut. Though 
the hut was small and the native in it looked dirty, I had our guide ask 
him for a drink of water. That made the native laugh. Such a foolish 
white! He had just waded through a stream of water and here he comes 
to the ridge asking for a drink! 

Marching on, we reached a field about five o’clock the next day. 
“Be quiet”, whispered the guide, “there are people near.” With that he 
carefully climbed the fence and the rest of us followed him. Then the 
racket started in the field. All the natives shouted at the top of their 
voices. “Open your mouth”, I called to the guide, “‘so that they may know 
who we are.” Slowly an old man came nearer, a piece of sugar cane in 
one hand, his knife in the other. In order to encourage him, I stepped 
up and patted him on his shoulder. Cane and knife fell to the ground, 
and the man trembled like a wet dog in a storm. Poor fellow! Now our 
guide spoke to him and quieted him so far that he led us towards the 


village. 
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When he had gone a few steps, he looked back and said: “Ha-ha-ha.” 
“Go on and laugh”, thought I, “you will not have my company.” 
But the guide told me: “You must make the same sound, or he will be 
afraid.” Then I understood that ‘ha-ha-ha’ was his way of greeting us, 
of saying, “How are you?” In New Guinea one who does not return a 
greeting is not only impolite, but he is usually an enemy. Therefore the 
people are afraid of him, do not invite him into their huts, but rather kill 
him to keep him from doing any harm. So I told my companions: “When 
he says ‘ha-ha-ha’, then you also say ‘ha-ha-ha.’” Thus we did. 


It took us half an hour to get to the village; and all that time we 
ha-ha-ha’d back and forth: first he, then we. 


There were three huts. A very dirty man met us. He also trembled 
violently. Our leader yelled into the mountains to which all the people 
seemed to have fled from their fields. I could not understand just what 
he shouted; but in about an hour some thirty men came trotting along. 
Soon we were talking quite lively. Our guide told them who we were and 
what we wanted. Then all faces brightened. “Lena, Lena,” a number 
of the men whispered. They meant to say, Lehner, which 1s my - 
name. They had heard that Lena lived down by the seaside in Bukawa, — 
and that robbing and murdering had stopped there. Thus my name was a 
guarantee of safety to them. They were glad to see the white man 
“Lena”, felt of my hands and looked me over from head to heel. 


The natives paid fine attention while we had our service and then sang 
their songs to the beating of their drums. A shower of rain put an end to 
everything. It simply poured. Where were we to find shelter? There 
were three huts, each about 22 feet long and 7 feet wide, a fireplace run- 
ning the full length of each hut through the center. Thus only two nar- 
row sides could be used. Three families had their home here. Thirty 
men had come from the hills. And then there were twelve of us strangers. 
When I asked for a place where we might spend the night, I was shown 
one of the huts. I looked for a pillow, that is, for a round piece of wood, 
and then crawled into the dirty, smoky, cootie-filled hut. My companions 
followed. What a mess and what a fuss! “Where shall I put my feet?” 
“Guess I have to sit curled up like this all night.” “Wish I could tie my- 
self into a knot.” “Ouch, I am getting burnt.” “I can’t stand this 
smoke.” “It eats out my eyes!” Good night. 


I had to find a place for myself. Pressing close to the edge of the 
roof, I placed my head upon the block and closed my eyes. In spite of 
smoke, dirt, dampness, and so forth, I soon fell asleep. 

But next morning daylight would not come. At last I caught on, 
just as I became fully roused from sleep. My piece of log had room for 
another head, and a clever Nagamala (native man) had thought: “Where 
Lena lies, I lie too,’ and had placed his head near mine. Now his heavy 
wool covered my face and enveloped it in darkness. Thus I did not see 
daylight till he moved his head. 


Anyhow, we all had a good night’s rest. 
(Lehner in “Kinderblatt”. W. A. F.) — 
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Why a Black Boy’s Face Changed 

Mbung was a negro boy, thirteen years of age, who liked Koto, the 
man of God. Koto was a Christian negro who was teaching boys to help 
the white missionary. Mbung’s father hated Koto very much and did not 
wish Mbung to go to his school. Every time Mbung came home, he got a 
good licking. But Mbung liked the talk of God so well that he could not 
stay away from his teacher. Once he sat near Koto with a very sad face. 
The white missionary, who had come on a visit, asked Mbung: ‘Why are 
you so sad?” 

“I was just thinking of the whipping I shall get when I come home. 
That puts darkness on my face.” ae 

A few days later Mbung whistled cheerily as he walked up the hill to 
Koto. And he was happy in school all day. See 

“Well”, Koto asked, “did your father stop beating you?” 

“No, but today I already have my licking. I asked my father to-whip 
ae before I go to school, so I will not have to make a face of darkness all 

ay.” 

Some time afterwards a tall man walked up the hill with Mbung. 
The boy was as happy as he could be. ‘This is my father”, he said, “he, 
too, wants to hear the talk of God now.” 

The face of darkness was now changed into a face of brightness. 

Does your father give you a whipping, too, if you go to Sunday 
School ? (From “Kinderblatt”. W. A. F.) 


How Heathen Once Used a Primer Lesson 


We have no idea how hard it sometimes is for a missionary to teach 
the heathen things that seem very simple to us. The following story may 
serve as an example.—It was on the island of Rorotonga. The missionary 
had begun teaching the people to read. In those days they still taught 
German. Now, if you have ever looked into a German primer, you know 
that the first lesson is: b-a, ba; b-e, be; b-i, bi; b-o, bo. The heathen 
learned these syllables rather quickly, thinking that they were charms, 
i.e., words which witches and wizards are wont to use. They thought 
these words would come in handy in time of need. In the evening they 
often sat together and sang them as they had formerly sung their heathen . 
songs. 

The missionary had many things which the natives had never seen 
before, and among them was a kitten. There were many birds on the 
island but no four-footed animals except mice and rats. It happened one 
evening that the kitten ran away from the missionary and went to the hut 
of an old couple. A sound that had never been heard before brought the 
two old people to the door. O horror, two small fiery balls glistened in 

the darkness. What should they do? The woman began to scold her hus- 
band, because he had gone to hear the missionary. “See’’, she said, “what 
your foolishness did? Now this monster belonging to the white man 
comes to us. O, we are lost.” When the kitten heard the strange voice, 
it began to meow with all its might. “O Tiaki,” cried the woman, “hurry” 
up and say the words you learned.” They fell on their knees and Tiaki 
began: “B-a, ba; b-e, be; b-i, bi; b-o, bo.” When it heard these words,. 
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the kitten became frightened and ran away. The old people were glad they 
had been rescued from the danger. They were sure now that the charms 
ba, be, bi, bo were good and useful. Later on, of course, when they both 
had gone to school. a little longer, they found out that syllables are not 
words to scare away ghosts and such things, but that they are a help to 
learn to read the book in which God tells us that he would save us. 

(From Kuehnle, “In all Welt”. W. A. F.) 


How Papuan Children Taught a Sorcerer 

One day in December a fierce tempest was raging in New Guinea. It 
thundered and lightened so much that some of the houses were shaken. 
This frightened an old sorcerer or medicine-man. He began to wring his 
hands and to run to and fro. Then he ran for some tobacco and corn. 
He filled his hands with these things and threw them into the air. As he 
did so, he said: “O, dear thunder, dear lightning, don’t kill us! We are 
glad to give you tobacco and food. You would oblige us very much if 
you would go farther up north. There the people are very bad. We are 
not bad. Here is some more tobacco and corn for you.” And then he 
tossed up some more tobacco and corn. When the missionary’s helper 
saw this, he told the sorcerer to stop throwing those things away. But 
the sorcerer defended himself. He did not want to stop. His forefathers 
had done the same thing. The children that went to the missionary’s 
school stood by the helper. They also said there was no use in throwing 
away tobacco and corn. “Thunder and lightning”, they said, “are only 
servants of God and go where He wants them to go. They cannot hear 
what you say. The missionary said so, and we believe it.” Then the sor- 
cerer and the old people that stood around slapped them in the face and 
tried to knock them down. “Shut up”, they cried, “we do not want to 
hear that.” Just then the missionary came along and took up the case for 
the children. ‘We just slapped them for fun,” said the old heathen. 
But the children had won, for neither the sorcerer nor the other people 
threw any more tobacco and corn into the air. Let us hope that they soon 
learned to pray to God when they were in need. W. ALF 


A Dull Pupil 

“Kaikoko”—meaning “the red forest dweller’—was the name given 
to the boy who for many years attended the mission school at Jabim. It 
was easy to see that he would not conquer the world. He sometimes tried 
to assume a shrewd expression, but did not quite succeed. His very name 
indicated his lacl® of intelligence, for the name “Kai” was used by the 
Jabim to designate any awkward or clumsy person, and so they called him 
“red dunce” because of his reddish skin. 

He sat there on the veranda of the Mission at Jabim with the other 
pupils while I told them Bible stories. In passing, one or another of the 
villagers stopped and joined the class. I had told one particular story 
seven or eight times. Some of the boys could repeat it fluently. “Now, 
Kaikoko, you tell it.” He sighed, made some kind of a sound, smiled a 
little but remained silent. He could not tell it. Some of his ‘neighbors 
whispered to him; “Nga melo aom me.” (You must be stupid.) I told the 
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story again. “Now try it.” All was useless. He stuttered, was silent, 
and embarrassed. The eyes of the villagers flashed and they said angrily : 

Unac eng” (hit him) or “O melo 0” (what a stupid fellow!). I begged 
them to be quiet; he would understand all right. “Listen carefully, Kai- 
koko, I will tell you the story again.” 

But when even now he could not repeat it, the villagers could no 
longer control themselves. One called: “Where is your common sense,” 
another, scornfully: “You must be filled with taro up to your hair!” 
a third: “He is as stupid as a pig.” The others laughed. 

Then I talked seriously to these impatient, presumptuous people, 
directed their attention to their mistakes and God’s grace and patience. 
They hung their heads in shame. Then I repeated the story. for Kaikoko 
several times more and finally he could give the principal parts. Even 
today Kaikoko is not brilliant, but he lives as a Christian, according to his 
abilities, and has not given nearly as much cause for disappointment as 
many another who could learn very readily and could speak “awa sobsob” 
with antlike dexterity. 

This incident taught me that “patience is better than strength”, and 
that there is truth in the Chinese proverb which says: “A small example is 
beter than a sermon a yard long.” St. Lehner. M. M. 


Occupations, Work and Play 
of Our Papuans 


Fire-Making. Fire has had a large part in many native operations ; 
seeing that his best tools were stone implements, and are still in remote 
places. The methods of producing fire are interesting and ingenious. 
Ordinarily three processes are employed. The first is by the friction of 
a strip of bamboo against a bit of bamboo stem. A more ordinary pro- 
cess is to lay a piece of softish wood on the ground and then hold in the 
hand a stem of harder wood with a sharpened point. This is rubbed 
vigorously backwards and forwards upon the soft wood until a groove 
is cut in it and the end of the groove filled with glowing wood dust. 
This dust is carefully transferred to a piece of tinder made from the 
dried husk of a cocoanut, which is then blown into flame. Directly this 
happens the burning husk is laid on the ground and covered with dry 
leaves and twigs, and the blowing is continued until the fire is well 
alight. The third method is even more difficult of manipulation. In this 
case a hard piece of wood is not rubbed backward and forward, but 
rotated rapidly between the palms of the hands. The difficulty is to 
move the hands sufficiently rapidly from the bottom of the stick up to 
the top again so as not to lose the rotatory motion. Skillfully managed, 
this produces fire quite as quickly as either of the other methods, and 
is a more interesting process to watch. 

In order to fell a tree, the native carefully burns it round about the 
bottom of the trunk and then removes the charred wood with his stone 
axe and repeats the process of burning and hacking until he gets the 
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tree down. If he wishes to turn it into planks, he drives wooden wedges 
into it, and so splits it into boards of the desired width. 


Canoe Making. But if he wishes to make a canoe of it, he will set 
several fires alight along the upper surface of the trunk as it lies on’ 
the ground, taking care that the charring does not proceed too far. He 
will then set to work with his axe and hollow out the charred portion, 
and so go on with these alternating processes until he has removed all 
that is requisite to form the interior of his canoe. 

A very ingenious process is sometimes applied in canoe building. 
In order to increase the carrying capacity of the interior, when sufficient 
space has been hollowed out, it is filled with water, into which red-hot 
stones are placed, and the effect of the boiling water and the steam is 
so to swell the wood that it gives a good form to the canoe, broaden- 
ing its beam, and improving its outline. These dug-out canoes are made 
in many forms, some extremely narrow, so narrow that it is impossible 
to sit down in them, and the paddlers have to stand all the while. Some 
are open from end to end, and when they are set afloat the ends have 
to be stopped up with clay in order to keep the water out. Canoes are 
built with single or double outriggers, to steady them in the water. 
Some of the paddles are made of a single piece of wood, while others 
have the flat blade inserted into the split end of a stem. 


Sailing Vessels. More remarkable than the paddling canoes are 
the many forms of sailing canoes to be found on the coast. These are 
all rigged with huge sails, generally attached to a single mast by ropes 
of twisted grass and rattan. Some of these sails are in the shape of an 
ellipse, but the most curious and famous are those of the “lakatois,” 
which are found all along the southeastern shore. Their sails are huge 
mats in the shape of lobster-claws, which looks extremely picturesque 
when a large fleet is sailing westward at the season when the cargoes 
of pottery are carried to ports on the shores of the Gulf of Papua and 
exchanged for sago, with which the fleet returns. These “lakatois” 
are also remarkable, in that each one consists of several canoes lashed 
together, and a kind of deckhouse built over them to hold the stores 
they have to carry. The natives are fearless and expert sailors, and 
manage with remarkable skill their seemingly unwieldy craft. Many 
places are specially famous for their canoe building, and have a repu- 
tation throughout the whole coast. 

Fishing. As we should expect in the case of island people, the 
Papuans are admirable fishermen. They make their own fishing nets 
of various forms, many of which are used in the same way as our 
fishing nets at home. In one case the net is in the form of a basket, 
shaped like a candle extinguisher about 18 inches in diameter at the 
lower end, and from three to five feet long. Into this the fish are driven. 
There is one extremely pretty and interesting form of fishing, which 
we may briefly describe. A net is stretched through the water on a reef 
where a kind of mullet is abundant. The fish are then driven up by 
men in canoes to the point where the net is stretched. The mullet, in- 
stead of turning back at the net or entangling themselves in it, spring 
up in the air in order to swim straight on, but men stand at intervals 
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behind the net with small hand-nets something like a butterfly net, and 
catch the mullet as they leap. In some places the fish are trapped in 
ingenious snares, into which they swim, and from which there is no 
exit, as the entrance is barred by cleverly-arranged spines of the sago 
palm. Sometimes the natives put into the water a certain poisonous 
plant that stupefies the fish, so that they are easily netted. 

A most ingenious method of fishing is employed at one place on the 
southern coast. To the tail of a kite is attached a ball of spider-web 
and the kite is flown with this ball touching the water. As it bounds 
along, the gar-fish make a spring at it and are caught by their teeth 
becoming entangled in the bait. In some places fish are shot with 
bows and arrows, and very expert are the natives in harpooning the 
dugong, or sea-cow, a creature not unlike the porpoise. These creatures 
feed on submarine plants, and their haunts are consequently well 
known. The harpoon is made of heavy wood, about 14 feet in length, 
and into one end is fastened a hardwood dart with many barbs filed upon 
it. To the latter the rope is attached, and the canoe carefully manipu- 
lated until it is close upon the creature. At the proper moment, the 
harpooner, who has got close up to his prey, springs into the water, and 
drives the dart into the animal’s back. The dugong starts off, followed 
by the trailing rope. Presently a number of the fishermen get into the 
water, swim after it, and fasten a rope round its tail. When they suc- 
ceed in doing this, they manage to prevent its rising for breath, and so 
finally kill it. In some places the dugong is harpooned from a platform 
erected on the coral reef. In fishing for turtle, some of the islanders have 
discovered a valuable ally in the sucker-fish, which is in the habit of 
attaching itself to the shells of turtles. One of these fishes is caught, and 
a string passed through its tail and then it is let off in the water. When 
it sights a turtle it fastens upon it, and if the turtle is sufficiently small, 
the fishermen can pull it in by the string attached to the sucker-fish. 
If not, a diver jumps into the water, follows the cord and secures the 
prize. There are tribes who carefully cure the fish they catch, and 
barter them for other articles of food. 


Sport Ashore, The main object of sport ashore is the wild pig, and — 
the Papuans have a rather clever way of capturing him alive, which de- 
mands, however much courage and dexterity. A long pig-net is formed, 
having an oval frame. When the hunted boar rushes into this, a hand- 
net, made of strong cord, is forced over his hind-quarters, so enclosing 
him that he cannot escape. 


Tools and Weapons. Most of the implements used in building and 
carpentry work are made from stone, and the most largely employed is 
green-stone. A jade-like stone has been found used for the purpose in 
some districts, which is capable of a fine polish and gets a good edge 
upon it when it is ground. Axes and adzes are made of all sizes, but 
generally of a hatchet shape. These stones are ingeniously bound by 
strips of rattan to wooden handles, and some are so shaped as to 
allow the tool to be used with equal effect in several different positions 
as may be needed. Stones were also largely employed for heads of war 
clubs. The favorite shapes of the latter were stone discs, with sharp- 
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ened edges and a hole in the centre through which the wooden handle 
was thrust; and stars with six or eight points or solid heads roughly 
carved with bosses in the form of pine-apples. It can easily be under- 
stood how terribly murderous such weapons were in the hands of muscu- 
lar and agile savages. Spears are made of sharpened wood and arrows 
of reed tipped with bone, cassowary claws, shell-fish claws, or filed 
shell, and are almost always barbed. Many of the arrows are so made 
that the point comes off and is left in the wound. There is no evidence 
that they are purposely poisoned, but the amount of animal matter 
which is left upon them frequently causes septic poisoning, and the wound 
proves fatal. Bows are made of bamboo or wood, and the bowstring 
‘of native twine or rattan. Sometimes twine is used at either end, and a 
strip of bamboo in the centre. One weapon of war seems to have been 
the exclusive invention of certain tribes in Papua, the head catcher. 
It consisted of a wooden spear, surrounded at its upper end by a stiff 
oblong loop of cane. The warrior ran after his victim, threw the loop 
over his head, and with a sudden jerk plunged the spear into the base of 
his brain. The head was then cut off by a bamboo beheading knife, and 
another little instrument, specially made for the purpose, consisting of 
a loop of bamboo, to which was attached at right angles a T-shaped 
piece of wood, was inserted into the mouth of the head, and the head 
carried home in triumph. 

Papuan shields are of many forms, and more or less fantastically 
decorated. They are generally made of wood or bark, and are designed 
to ward off spears and arrows. Some are not actually strong enough 
to be impervious to either weapon, but are so skilfully handled and held 
at such an angle by the warrior against whom these weapons are di- 
rected, that the latter glance off the shield harmlessly. They also form 
a picturesque accompaniment to the dances and other ceremonials. 
(Specimens are stored at Wartburg Seminary now). 


Musical Instruments. The principal New Guinean musical instru- 
ment is the drum, which has its associations both with war and peace. 
It is made of a hollowed-out part of the trunk of a tree, and varies 
in length from two to three feet. All the different drums are shaped 
something like an hour-glass, generally with a haudle at the thin part 
in the middle, so that they may be carried horizontally, and there is often 
attached to them a festoon of nutshells, which make a very effective 
rattle. Over one of the ends is stretched a piece of lizard skin. No 
drum-sticks are employed, but the skin is beaten by the palms of the 
hands. In some districts, however, the edge of the drum itself is 
struck with the palms of the hand, and the fingers are allowed to drop 
loosely, on to the drum-head, thus causing a rhythmic sound. 

Other musical instruments are the pan-pipes, bamboo flutes, some 
of which have the mouth-piece at the end, and others at the side like our 
own flute. One form of these flutes is extremely long and very difficult 
to sound. The players have to expend an enormous amount of muscu- 
lar energy in the performance, and they dance and twist round one 
another as they play, the excitement gradually waxing more and more 
furious, till the player at length has to give in. A rude form of Jew’s 
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harp is also made from bamboo and native cord, and a kind of whistle 
from.the cocoa-nut. In war and at other ceremonial occasions the 
conch shell is used as a trumpet. A very curious instrument is the 
bull-roarer, which in one district at least has the fine onomatopoetic 
name of burumamaramu. This consists of a long oblong piece of wood 
sometimes elaborately carved, which is attached at one end to a cord, 
which, in turn, is fixed to a wooden handle, and then swung rapidly 
around the head until a prolonged, weird note is formed. It is only used 
in special ceremonial practices. (This is the so-called “Balum” of the 
natives of our mission-field). 

Native twines and cords of various sorts, produced from the fibre 
of the pandanus, and the inner bark of trees, are very cleverly made 
by the natives by holding the fibres on their great toes, and twisting them 
against the thigh. 


Games. One use to which this native string is put brings us natur- 
ally to the subject of native amusements. Let a Papuan native have 
about two yards of string, and knot the two ends together, and he has 
hours of endless amusement before him. The cat’s cradle is simplicity 
itself compared with the multitude of string figures that a native is able 
to evolve from this simple apparatus. Some of them, like the cat’s 
cradle, require two people to form them, but most of them may be made 
by one pair of hands. By this means clever reproductions of natural 
objects are produced, such as the setting sun, the dugong, a canoe, a 
fish spear, and sometimes the interest of movement is added to the 
figures as in the case of a sea snake which can be made to wriggle in 
quite a natural manner, and two head hunters who can struggle on the 
string till one remains victor. Some of the more intricate figures require 
the teeth and feet, even, of two performers. to be brought into play. 

It has been said that the games of Papuan children are among the 
prettiest in the world. There are, of course, the natural evolutions of 
children on the beach and in the water, where very early they become 
expert swimmers. 

Some games seem to be universal, such as leap-frog, hopping, jump- 
ing and skipping. Dr. Haddon describes several games that he saw in 
different parts of the country. In one, two rows of boys face one an- 
other, each grasping the arm of his opposite neighbor with one hand, 
while with the other he clasps his own arm. A platform of arms is 
thus formed, and a little fellow is placed upon it and set to run forward 
along the road thus made. Whenever he removes his feet from the arms 
of the first pair of boys, these rush forward and place themselves in 
front of the last pair, and so the continuous platform is kept up until 
the runner tumbles off. Many varieties of singing games are used, 
more or less like the games in our own villages. The simplest to de- 
scribe is where a number of boys stand in a circle, each catching hold 
of his neighbor’s wrists, while one stands in the centre with folded arms. 
The encircling boys sing a verse that serves as a challenge, and the 
boy in the centre makes a rush to break through the ring, and when he 
succeeds the game is over, and someone else takes his place. 


Toys. Toys are made from strips of palm leaves, one of which 
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when whirled around makes a noise like a grasshopper. Puzzles and 
little whirligigs such as are sold in our streets, are also made from 
palm leaves. (Within two days after the arrival of the first seaplane 
many of the boys at Port Moresby had made models of it). Some 
kinds of shells are used in the way in which we spin the teetotum. 


Dancing. Of all Papuan amusements, perhaps the dance stands 
foremost. It often has some religious significance, and is associated 
with great festivals or important crises in the life of the individual or 
of the society. The dancers are got up with as much care as are the 
warriors, and rattles of nutshells are often attached to ankles and wrists. 
Some of the so-called dances are very curious, for they consist simply 
of rhythmic movements of the body, the feet never being lifted from 
the ground. In other cases the muscular energy displayed is very 
vigorous indeed, and the complexity of the figures so intricate as to 
baffle the descriptive power. of those who have witnessed them. Dr. 
Haddon describes one interesting dance that he saw performed by girls 
at Babaka and Hood Bay. “The girls,” he says, “walked in a somewhat 
stately manner and gracefully swung a cord of about three feet in 
length, to which a small netted bag was attached; the other end of the 
cord was attached to the waistbelt of the petticoat at the back. They 
swung it with the right hand causing it to make a graceful sweep behind 
the back, round to the left side, where it was caught by the left hand. 
During this maneuvre the whole body made a half turn. The action 
was then repeated with the left hand, the tassle being caught with the 
right. During the dance some women beat the drums.” It appears that 
in most cases there is a master of ceremonies, who controls the danc- 
ing and gives the signals to the drummers to indicate when the various 
figures are finished. The drummers sit while they perform, though in 
certain places every male dancer has a drum which he does not play 
upon, but flourishes about during the dance. There are war dances, 
ceremonial dances, and there also appear to be dances of pure pleasure 
and exercise. One curious dance is the death dance, in which the per- 
formers mimic the attitudes of persons recently deceased, and the women, 
who are the onlookers, recognize with tears and sorrow this imitation of 
their friends. At the latter dance one person takes the place of a fool, 
and plays pranks in the middle of it, a curious recognition of the part 
of these islanders of the close connection between laughter and tears. 
In other dances the performers imitate the action of certain animals, 
stich as crabs and lizards, and in still other cases the occupations of 
real life are illustrated. 

Stories. Further amusements are those universally common to 
- mankind, the telling of tales round the fire, and the singing of popular 
songs. Many of the tales are of great beauty, and some of their legends 
- full of quaint humor. One of these tales given in Mr. Romilly’s book, 
“From My Veranda in New Guinea,” and described by Mr. A. Lang as 
“the most curious, characteristic and poetical of the New Guinea myths,” 
may be briefly given as a specimen. 

’ A man was one day digging in his garden, and was tempted to go 
on deeper than the ordinary surface, digging until, after many weeks, he 
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came upon a bright silvery object which he lifted up in his hand, and 
was surprised to find that as he did so it became rapidly larger, though 
no heavier. He took it down to the sea and washed it thoroughly, and 
found that with ever increasing rapidity it grew in size, and, became 
so light that he could no longer hold it, and had he not let go, it would 
have carried him up into the air. He did lose hold, and it floated off 
into the sky and became surrounded with a brilliant cloud. Out of the 
cloud came a voice that upbraided him for disturbing her before the 
time, and the voice told him that it was really a female form he had 
discovered, only that she should have been allowed to remain in her 
hiding-place for a much longer time, since she was the daughter of the 
earth and destined to be a perpetual illumination for the world. Since, 
however, she had been dug up too soon, she could never fulfil her proper 
destiny. The voice and the appearance then vanished, and the young 
man determined to set out in search of her, and make her his wife. 
After long wanderings he found one day on the brink of a river a 
woman’s grass skirt, and felt certain it belonged to her of whom he 
was in search. He sat down upon it and waited till the owner came to 
claim it. She recognized him and told him that she could never marry 
him, because she was betrothed to the sun. In any case, since he had 
touched her dress, he would have only two days to live. Eventually 
he persuaded her to marry him for the day only. On the next morning 
he was compelled to return to his native village, make a great feast, tell 
his adventures to the people, and at sunset lay down to die. The sun 
and moon were married, but domestic squabbles began from the first day 
of their married life, because the moon always showed her greatest 
beauty in her husband’s absence, and he grew very jealous. The great- 
est cause of the quarrel was that each month she appeared in her greatest 
splendor just when her husband had gone to bed. They came to an 
agreement that for the sake of appearances they would show themselves 
together for a few days each month, and for the rest of their lives each 
one should go his own way. 


As an example of a humorous story may be given the legend that 
accounts for the discovery of the cocoanut. A native once went into— 
the forest to hunt pigs, and died there. Years afterwards another native 
followed the same tracks and found a grove of cocoa-nut, a plant he 
had never seen before. He picked up one of the nuts that had fallen to 
the ground, and, breaking the husk open, discovered the nut within, 
upon one end of which was the clear impression of a human face. The 
hunter decided that this must be the head of his long lost comrade. He 
took two of the nuts home with him, and they were broken open, and the 
cool milk and lovely white kernel tempted them to eat. But they were 
afraid. A sudden idea accurred to them, however, that the oldest 
woman in the village might try the experiment. It would not matter. 
much if she did die a little sooner, and, if she didn’t, a great addition 
would be made to the resources of their larder. She took the nut and 
retired within her own house. In the morning the young hunter eagerly 
went to discover the old lady’s fate. He found her lying quietly by the 
hearth, apparently dead. He came down sorrowfully, and took some 
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of his friends with him to dig her grave below her house. This roused 
_ the old lady, who had only been sound asleep and she appeared on the 
platform above with a request for more of the new food. She had 
found it more delicious than anything she had ever tasted, and had 
anointed herself with the oil, so that she had needed no fire. © Since 
then the cocoanut has been a stock article in the Papuan larder. 


—C. G. Parry. 


New Guinea Literature 


(ees a New Guinea literature is being produced. The authors 
of booklets, of course, are the Lutheran missionaries, but articles 

are written by the natives in the periodicals of the Mission. Since 1913 

a calendar has been published annually so that the natives could keep a 

record of time. It is arranged so that notes and memorandums may be 

made in the booklet. The edition of 1914, both in Kate and Yabem, was 

600, that of 1922, 1220 and 890 respectively. Since 1923 it has been 

published in the English language, in one edition for both fields, in 2000 

copies. 

The Yabem paper bears the title “Jaengngajam” (6x814 in.—edition 

for 1923 illustrated) and made its first appearance in 1914 with 600 

copies, and now is printed in 1000 copies. The Kate paper (same size) 

is “Aakesin” with editions from 600 to 900. | 
We list the booklets in their chronological order with the number of 
copies printed and the number of pages in brackets: 

1911 Wue tabung (Song Book, with order of service in Yabem), 3000 
copies, 122 pages; price, 80 Pfennig. 

1912 Zahn’s Old Testament Bible Stories in Yabem (3000, 171 pp.; 

1 Mark). 

Wacke’s Old Testament Stories and some songs in Sialum (500, 48 
2°20 PIs): 

1913 eee _ Testament Stories in Yabem (3000, 128 pp.; 80 Pf.). 
Gaepapia. Song Book, Catechism and Order of Worship. (In Kate, 
3000, 84 pp.). 

1914 Primer and some songs in the Morobe dialect. By Mailaender. 

Pilhofer, Kate Primer. (2000, 30 pp., Ist edition). 
Kate Old Testament Stories (2000, 118 pp.; 90 Pf.). 

1915 Pilhofer, Huswitec (Sanitary advice). Kate. (1500, 24 pp.; 10 a 

1916 Catechism and songs in the Ragetta dialect. (1000, 34 pp.; 18 Pf. 
Schuetz, Kaiak tituanak nai Ahietaknai ele, for Nobonob. Same. 
(500, 34 pp.) 

Schuetz, Primer for Nobonob. (500, 36 pp., 35 Pf.) 

1917 W. Flierl, Mitibanang; Bible Stories in Kate. (2000, 107 pp., 80 Pf.) 

Panzer, Primer for Laewomba. (500, 30 pp.) 
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Panzer, Reader for Laewomba. (300, 64 pp.) 
Stoessel, Old Testament Bible stories in Yabem. (1600, 24 pp. 
Zahn, Yabem Primer. (1600, 24 pp.) 
Mailaender, Old Testament and New Testament Bible Stories | in 
Marobe. (300, 119 pp.) 
1919 Schnabel, Luke. (1000, 108 pp.; 9 pence. ) 
Keysser, Thessalonians, in Kate. (?) 
Wullenkord, Amele Primer. (500, 30 pp.; 4 pence.) 
Kate Primer. (2500, 30 pp.; 3 pence; 2nd edition.) 
Stolz, Sio Primer. (300, 30 pp.; 4 pence.) 
Zahn, Thessalonians, in Yabem. (1100, 13 pp.; 3 d.) 

1920 Panzer, Old Testament Stories, I, and New Testament Stories, I. 
(Each 500, 48 pp.; 6d.) For Laewomba. 

Catechisms and songs for Laewomba. (500, 48 pp.; 6 d.) 
Zahn, Yabem Primer. (2000, 30 pp.; 6 d.) 
Wacke, Primer for Ono. (500, 32 pp.; 6 d.) 

1921 Wullenkord, Old and New Testament Stories, in Amele. (500, 
128 pp.; 1 sh. 6 d.) 

Pilhofer, Kate Reader. (2200, 247 pp.; 3 sh.) 

1922 Waceke and Saueracker, Ono Bible Stories. (500, 186 pp.; 2 sh. 6 d.) 
Schuetz, Bible Stories for Nobonob. (1000, 158 pp. ; 2 sh.) Tllus- 
trated. 

1923 Schuetz, Bible Words for Nobonob. (750, 43 pp.; 6 d.) 
Zahn-Lehner, Catechism and Order of Worship and Prayers for 
Yabem. (1200, 40 pp.; 6 d.) 

1924 Blume, Ragetta Primer. (1000, 30 pp.; 6 d.) oy 

These are the books printed in the Logaweng printery. On Karkar 
Island Missionary George runs a little press which issues a monthly since 
1924. And unless we are mistaken, he has printed a few booklets. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society in 1924 printed Zahn’s trans- 
lation of the whole New Testament: Aeacneng apomtau Jesu Kilisne bing- 
lensem Waku tonec. It has 525 pages and is substantially bound in oil- 
cloth. And in 1925 the same Society printed Blume’s translation of the 
Gospel according to St. Luke: Me idinad tamol ujan, idinad patud-pasek- 
nen mai Jesus Kristus inan totol gamun Lukas Gaselak. (55 pp.) 
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The Mission Auxiliary 

HE ORGANIZATION now called the Mission Auxiliary was organ- 
ized as an independent society of mission friends within the Synod 
under the German name: “Missions-Hilfsverein fuer Neu Guinea”. The 
year of its birth was the year 1916, and the place was Wishek, N. D. 
The founders were men with a warm heart for the Kingdom of the Lord. | 

Men with vision banded together to arouse the desire slumbering in 
many hearts for a mission of our Synod, for a more earnest application of 
the strength and gifts God gave our Synod. It was their wish, and still is 
to-day, to help wherever special and immediate help is needed in the field 
of New Guinea, to do such work as might be done only through the service 
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of real friends. The name “Missions-Hilfsverein fuer Neu Guinea” was 
later on changed to “Missions-Hilfsverein” or “Mission Auxiliary”. 

The members pay an annual contribution of at least one dollar,—more 
is always welcome,—and there are quite a few friends that pay two or five 
and even ten dollars annually. God bless them! Ladies’ Aid or Young 
Peoples’ Societies or Sunday Schools joining the Auxiliary as a body are 
supposed to pay a minimum fee of ten dollars. The contributions of its 
members are used primarily for the publication of the two Mission period- 
icals, the German ‘“‘Missions-Stunde” and the American “Lutheran Mis- 
sionary”, which papers owing to the exceedingly low subscription price 
are not quite self-supporting. The rest of the contributions, about 70 
cents of every dollar paid, constitutes the working fund of the Society, 
the seed scattered to bear fruits richly for the extension of God’s King- 
dom on the island of New Guinea, and to the greater glory of the Lord. 
The present membership is about 3800 and the income about $4400. The 
Society is not growing as it perhaps should and might grow, but the num- 
ber of such friends of the Lord’s greatest and most important work will- 
ing to make a special sacrifice above the regular collections in their con- 
gregations is evidently not larger in our Synod, since all efforts to interest 
more in this surely worthy enterprise have failed to raise the number of 
members. Not quite 4000 among 135,000 communicants appears such a 
small number, that one is tempted to say, only gross ignorance as to the 
importance and necessity and the place of missions in the economy of 
God’s Kingdom can explain this evident disinterestedness. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that the loss by death or withdrawal is just about covered by new 
accessions. The society is not doing an independent work, but carries out 
its program in conjunction with the synodical board of Foreign Missions. 


At the time of its organizaton the Auxiliary took over the German 
mission paper “Die Missions-Stunde”, then published by a few ardent 
mission friends in North Dakota, which had done valuable pioneer work 
for the cause among the congregations up north and in a sense had pre- 
pared the way for the inauguration of our bigger enterprise. The “Mis- 
sions-Stunde” is still our German organ; its number of readers, however, 
is steadily on the decline; at present the number of subscribers is not quite 
4000. When the Synod recognized the need for an English paper, espe- 
cially for the younger generation, its publication was entrusted to the Mis- 
sion Auxiliary, and since January, 1921 “The Lutheran Missionary” ap- 
pears regularly as the monthly paper of the Society in the American 
language. Both papers are at the same time the official organs of the 
Auxiliary. The publication of “The Lutheran Missionary” was a decided 
success; its subscription list is steadily growing and may now be around 
5000. These two papers are supported by the Auxiliary in order to plant 
and strengthen in our Synod love and active interest for the work in New 
Guinea,-a work growing in importance and extension from year to year, 
apparently taxing the financial strength of the Synod and testing the 
liberality of its friends to the utmost. This work of stirring up active and 
liberal interest and of winning friends for the Lord’s cause has always 
been considered by the Auxiliary its main task, and conditions prove that 
here a great work is still to be done. There may be interest, and willing- 
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ness and enthusiasm, but to direct them is the problem, and surely there _ 
are lying idle many forces which must be put to work, and there are means 
available if the need to which they should be applied can be made clear. 
and urgent enough. Knowledge, understanding and active interest in 
our Synod are the only foundation on which the mission work of our 
Synod can safely rest and be adequately developed; only a live, wide- 
awake mission spirit among our people will move or urge the people to 
pray and sacrifice for the saving of thousands of Papuan heathen now 
within reach of the Mission, a field white for the harvest indeed, as per- 
haps no other mission field in the world. 


In the years past medical mission work has been the chief object of 
our attention and help, and considerable funds have been solicited for that 
purpose. During the War and the years immediately following it the 
Auxiliary almost alone provided the indispensable “quinine” for the sta- 
tions, and until very lately the equally important and necessary “salvar- 
san” was furnished through our society. Without the former, white mis- 
sionaries could not exist in the tropical, fever-stricken island and do 
their strenuous work ; without the latter, the missionaries would be power- 
less against certain diseases or epidemics, which are so common among 
the natives. Every station is now equipped with a metal medicine. chest 
containing the most necessary first-aid medicines and articles. About 
seventy of these chests have been sent to New Guinea, entailing an 
expense of more than 2000 dollars for the Auxiliary. These chests have 
proved to be a great blessing in many emergency cases of sickness and in 
many accidents caused by the climate and the primitive and unsanitary 
conditions of life among the natives. Our Mission’s interest in the health 
and welfare of the natives has found the thankful recognition of the man- 
date government in Australia. Another part of our funds, it may be 
said the larger part, is used for the support of two students preparing at 
the state universities of Minnesota and South Dakota resp. for their 
chosen vocation as medical missionaries or missionary physicians. There 
surely is an urgent need just for mission workers of that kind in New 
Guinea, especially now that the only physician who so far took care of the. 
whole field and tended to the needs of the whites as well as the natives 
has left to return to the United States. The Auxiliary has also given sup- 
port to students at our own synodical institutions who have the missionary 
vocation in view; such support has generally been temporary. Further- 
more, the Auxiliary helped in the building of the small hospital in New 
Guinea and in collecting donations from its friends. for various purposes: 
Christmas boxes, travelling expenses for missionaries, boats, and other 
things. 

Surely the society has always tried to be and, as we believe, not wholly 
without success, an Auxiliary, an agency of help, a helping hand, extended 
over the ocean and doing good wherever there was want or need. How 
much more might have been done, if its hands had been filled more abun- 
dantly. Its publications, the two papers reaching every month almost 
ten thousand people, and the tracts in the German and English language 
distributed by the thousands at a nominal cost for the buyer, but at con- 
siderable expense for the Auxiliary, have been valuable means 1n arousing 
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and spreading, strengthening and deepening love and sympathy, inter 
and co-operation, knowledge and understanding for the mission work of — 
our Synod. From all that has been said might certainly follow that all 
real friends of missions and especially of the mission work of our Synod : 
ought to be members of the Auxiliary, and ought to help along the good 

- work by regular annual contributions and occasional donations, so it might. 

do more and help in new ways and do its part, an important part indeed, 

in fighting the battle of light against the powers of darkness. May God 

bless the Auxiliary and may it please Him to make it an ever growing 
factor in the solving of our mission problems. Those desiring more in- 
formation may write to the secretary of the Auxiliary, Rev. Joh. G. Baer- 

mann at Palmer, Iowa, or to the business manager, whose address is 
Gothenburg, Nebraska. G. TAUBERT. 
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SiaSSimeretr assis saree nats 6-12- 0 S'Dereel ines aco $5) SEU! 
IRB 2 ea a ee Re 2- 8- 0 Wareot man asnsetene 12- 4-10 
Kalasaawiccon cents 10- 8- 5 
133- 4- 9 Zak denon meats oie 515-6 
Hopoives ntenccracen 17-17-10 
Sattelberg, Hube, Heldsb. 69- 3- 6 S’berg, Rest Stat... 35- 3- 9 
Olembang: savetvssavien « 32-17- 9 Bavania neem - 0- 0 
Wicd RECOUNT seo oetioha« Gresaik jeter 9-10- 9 Sa Wi qlee otek celery tye 5-11- 8 
en nS cts errwgale Vee 6 tas 41-19- 6 Carpenterae sn. esas 3- 6-7 
ERG: — in eee aa SEG 0 PO lata eaters carte 1- 8- 7 
Salankauasee nee 22- 5- 4 
208-17- 6 Fel dsitse bitomner ner 4-11- 5 
————- Malahang ......... 1l- 1- 3 212-10- 8 
INGE Dotalire s.r 342- 2- 3 
INewarGilineass.. 0s snk. 757-13- 0% New Guinea Total ........ 477- 4- 11 


28 ordained missionaries are working at 19 mission stations and 4 helpers’ 
schools, or seminaries, and 2 printeries—18 lay helpers have taken care of a 
hospital, several boats, a sawmill, carpentry and 4 plantations during the past 
year.—At 19 stations, in 31 organized congregations with 82 outstations and 232 
places with native helpers, there were working this past year 91 adult whites and 
108 native helpers with seminary training together with 349 volunteer native 
helpers, a total of 457 native co-workers—We are in communion with 130,526 
natives of whom 16,385 are baptized. 2,066 were baptized during 1925 and 8,438 
are preparing for holy baptism now.—There are 9,522 communicants. 6,499 par- 
took of holy communion during 1925.—225 young men are attending 4 seminaries . 
to be educated as teachers. In 172 schools 191 teachers are instructing 5,792 pu- 
pils. Of these teachers 102 have taken a seminary course.—During the past year 
the natives offered £757-13-0%.—Our missionaries used medicines valued at 
£477-4-11. Say See eae 

LUTHERAN MISSION—NEW GUINEA 
Annual Statement, 1925 
A: Director’s Balance Sheet - 
January 1—December 31, 1925 
Expenditure: 
Administrative Expenses ..£ 937-16- 5 
Propaganda stent. oe 281- 8- 0 
Home Expenses for Mem- 
bers of Staff, Furlough, 
Children, New Members. 


Income: 
I. DONATIONS: 
a) General Fund: Balance.£ 479-11- 1 
U.S.A 9,250- 7- : 
Son | 2,327- 8- 2 


11,577-15-10 


3,238- 5- 6 


Remitted to the Field: 


SOE G rin 2 wteiaieie'y a nn 500- 0- 0 Cash, Goods, Freight, 
Australia saeco sce 204-17- 0 Salanyee merece) ween 8,911-12-11 
———_———-_ Repayments of Loans, In- ; 
j 704-17- 0 terest, Christmas Cheer.. 729-12- 6 
c) Special Purposes: 
CUS Geearg one aes 1,358- 4- 3 
BAUS RAL IA ssc cco sneer 934- 5- 7 
= 2,292- 9-10 
Il. OTHER INCOME: 
a) Cross Entries: 
RE AS HA oa ns stiiedncccte dk os 78-14- 5 
PARES LTA A uence teasers ocscs 49-14-57" Cross Entries’... :0aeee see 481- 2- 5 
570- 9- 0 
b) Loans: 
PMS ETAL AR area fsterne te « 100- 0- 0 
epebank Discounts ....... 4-9-9 Bank Charges, Exchange.. 13-11- 8 
15,729-12- 6 14,593- 9- 5 
Balanicetn.tneeecn sees 1,136- 3- 1 
£15,729-12- 6 £15,729-12- 6 
B. Treasury, Iowa Synod 
January 1—December 31, 1925 
Income. Disbursements: 
I. From Syn. Treasury: Field: 
a) for N. G. Mission.$46,511.69 Gasitiand: Salatiesmnasdees cae $47,345.68 
b) Spec. Purposes ... 5,519.90 MedicabeiMissionierw schist 1,176.50 
Il, From Other Goods) and Freight <5 ..cec-< 2,269.87 
SOURCES Ces aire 5s 1,010.79 [erterature: «achat tenchee kate 977.03 
—_— Spec. Purposes and Exp. .... 94.47 
$53,042.38 rd 
SS 51,863.55 
Ilf. N. G. Relief .. 17,430.61 Ditectomsy Satan ye cmc cde 1,709.75 
$53,573.30 
$53,042.38 Furlough of Missionaries in 
Getinanysalarvyw een $ 408.00 
MedicaluGarems.cet seconde 583.05 
Children’s (Supporter sence 2,172.00 
$ 3,163.05 


Rey. W. Kraushaar Tr. Exp..$ 1,474.71 


Rey. W. Kraushaar, Substitute 900.00 

$ 2,374.71 
HOrseyU De LOW alee at. oem eee $ 2,789.93 
OTHE ereletICaSe = tile tacmererats 2,450.00 
For MB Tractor-Saw Mill .. 974.00 


$ 6,213.93 
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MotalpWeceiptsacc- 70,472.99 Debt Extinction: 


Gash=Balance ~...-- 10,661.08 a) JOldSDebtsa amen c ene $ 1,342.10 
a b) aBuphilcomere: reece 2,485.00 
$ 3,827.10 
Home Work: 
a) Propaganda Material 
inclien Veat~ BOO: ater eeete $ 602.39 
b) New Guinea Relief ..... 1,638.84 
c) Missionary Lehner ...... 868.43. 
~ $ 3,109.66 


d) Management, Dues and 
Contributions, General Ex- 


DENSES oh Suan oe eh eS $ 868.45 

e)Sinterest= Paid @aeeeehenere - 243.75 

$ 1,112.20 
Total-Bxpenditures«.: ene $73,373.95 

$81,134.07 Cash= Balancemica. eee ,760.1 
$81,134.07 $81,134.07 


C: New Guinea 


Sales of Copra 


Finchhaven Madang 

ietialnvear 1925; 62964) bags... £4,006- 6- 5 1474 bagseencete £1,834- 1-11 
Qeettalivear 19253. 1349) bagsoen. sce 2,018- 2- 4 142i bassin sels 2,052- 6- 7. 

AST Sa Ae Sare sie 6,024- 8- 9 2805 bass =e 3,886- 8- 6 
MrotalgeerOcecdSsuist wissen irae £9,910-17- 3 Other Receipts..£ 173- 7- 4 

D: Neuendettelsau 
Goods bought and shipped to the Picld.3. sass.s4-- ee ete eee £1,239- 9-10 
ess-amount to be paid by lowa Lreasunyoss asc. ee eee eee 410-13- 6 
PNGHUA LSE CONEEADUELON v5. avers cre acess aos acts the cena PE eat oe eee eee ee cee £ 828-16- 4 
Expenditure for the Mission Field 

ByeGeneral Dreasury, Brisbane, Old! (-e20. see cewee ~ 8,912- 2-5 
Exelowaclreasuny, Hitdsomelowa ssn once tee 1,614-17- 6 
vee NetendettelSatl. Js vv... cance ene ee ee 1,239- 9-10 £11,766- 0- 3 
Byethe=l reastirieson the Field <..cccc.sasleuae seeetne 10,084- 4- 7 10,084- 4- 7 


£21,850- 4-10 £21,850- 4-10 


Furlough, Trav. Exp. and Children, Australia, Paid by 


Generals Treasury, Brisbane... :.....0csnceeeee ee £ 3,238- 5- 6 
Furlough, Medical Care, Children, Germany, Paid by 


Misi cies Dt CAS 13 1 Yokes evi ig esciaptdaveinss he acie «cis con's ie tee 658-19- 414 
| £ 3,897- 4-10%4 


fe Res ‘ie oA: fen E500 18 A) 
a ee. en et 5002 O80 
ot gen eae Pie ORS. 6 


£ 1,268- 3-10 


AoE Oto be oO ee Aas Gree DH OOD OAS wets as 
ee 500- 0- 0 


£ 778- 8- 8 


‘octet ta reas Seem 50-152 79 
ia, aa EN ae RT pe Ae 494-14- 714 


28,339- 12- 3 te 


Propaganda ‘Australia. ......i.c...cessssessvencteves £ B18 0 
Propaganda Iowa incl. New Guinea Relief .......... 647-16-11 


829- 4-11 


a Potrinisiration RUS EUAN Racha nh cnc tesa te Nels Baten es £ 937-16- 5 
__ Administration Iowa incl. General Expense .......... 180-18- 6% 


# 1,118-14-1114 


a 
ee Ee oe 


wa! 
_ 


* ae 
a9 1,947-19-101%4 a 
(9 CUE a PANE T ve ano et NY Ba £30,287-12- 4 : 
ie. Income ; Bs 
ee Omitting Cross Entries, Loans and Other Items facie 
- Balance ENTSERUMETS oa & 5 ec r HRCI ROOEE ie RE cc cre PE ee £  479-11- 1 * 
_ Balance LOWidatet oer hicie eaeaie: Seti aCe neaES Seon S.C 2,221-1 ae 
aie £ 2,700.12: sea 
IR@c2 tS. ACOSUTRITER: 6a eos acct aecRSeo RIG CCIE ete een £ 3,471- 0- 6 53 
INGEN. TIGNES 5, o GSS OTRO REE IE SCR RC Ca Cra 14,681-17- 5 2 
: oe £18,052-17-11 | 18,053-17-11 ee 
IBSGIG , o piaS ocd ool ntaet CR IEEE ACEO CIRCE ANRC RNR OR er 10,084- 4- 7 10,084- 4- 7 5; 
Nerve cic TIGA SRS Os ae ee et a 1,239- 9-10 1,239- 9-10 
eee £32,075 42 Eee 
a: Compiled by F. BRAUN, Hudson, Iowa. 
OUR MISSION PERSONNEL. 
: Rey NCO M PS aE erties one Bangamo Mr. Deutschete ba acest Salankaua 
ao Rev, Bamler, (Ga tebeee eae Siast= Mir. DoeblersKivws.sotenncss Heldsbach 
Rey. Bayer, a We ro aa IMalalo 2 Reva ckershott, vil. ens. snriencnens Kurum 
Rie var blame W asc. «ster Mt NERIN = Sie Rag ettaless eva toitt etsy Cree ctiss sta econ ol sinicrene Keku 
SRG V Ee DOett Ser bd. alae cece eyire Logaweng Miss Engeling, H. ............. Ragetta 
eeVinee @laussen,, Circ cn... «ss Pinchhavene Miss: Engeling sy .007. 3. jase eee Pola 
oe Rev: Wecker, oy. Wanless a Deinzerhoehe Rey. Flierl, J. (Senior)...... Heldsbach 


: Miss Deguisne, S. ...........++: Riiciutetey ilierl, Lac us... sci eoueeus Heldsbach 
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MissebPilierl Ise saeco cc Heldsbach 
Nit reese WAG Stes cores Malahang 
RevenGecorge; Hn selene ce Kurum 
Rev. Hannemann, E. ....,...... Ragetta 
Wirsetlelbio Pesce tutad ee eer Sattelberg 
Niramictentels: i)sacce castte ger syerdie, ove Butaweng 
Niresiroltkamps Cor .tcve c-ticcter Kurum 
Rev mllOay JET OMeSs sees ceutuets cre Galek 
INEISSmIMepplerritte storie toasty Sattelberg 
WVlivee Natt Ze cep. cca 'cks a otoaste oese Ragetta 
Mire koschades Vi 22..0 04.4 Finchhaven 
Wisteria cittabelt. we szetsl « «tcaeeas ors Finchhaven 
Reve mmelmen Sty ace sees on furlough 
Mittsenleinicinenn Pzc Keer ns sucticstasers Butaweng 
Revasviatiaenden.: Kon.) aber... ot leroe* Zaka 
Wilke, (QUIS 786 See o omaoeeeeieacio crete Nagada 
eve Oektelialt si ss Scenes sethetees Azera 
IDE Ge ATIZET NIG: ccs ties cats ararelee Sattelberg 
NCUA ICE7 eG os ie or 2a Seas Kajabit 


Rev.- PilhotereG: eat cee ....Heldsbach 
MrasRadkes ie sa sae aces Finchhayven 
IMEISSe AR ECK Ss leg eter epee Sattelberg 
Rev. Ruppert Js wenn eee ee Pola 
Rev=Saucracker Ke wen eee Kalasa 
Rey. Schmutteten,! Giese eee 
Mr2Schimutterer) Jp seaae ce Butaweng 
Reva Schnabel, <a) eee on furlough © 
Rev1Schuetz.ah. ce eee Nobonob 
MrsSchulz Wee scaue cr Finchhaven 
Mrz Siemers OW'isllcs. cee Ragetta 
Reve Stolz, Mice. ssa oe eer Sio 
Rey. Stuerzenhofaecker, G...Gabmazung 
Revs. Wacke Kies aos eee eee Kalasa 
Rev: Wagner... 2. shee Wareo 
Reva Welschia))® .. 5s chee Amele 
Revs Waullenkordy Hy 4... ssn Amele 
Rey. j 


Lalit i 2h. chen eee Hopoi 


THE MISSION BOARD 


In Australia: 


Rev. A. Hiller, Chairman, Boonah, Queensland. 


Rev. L. Dohler, Sec’y, Loodwood, Queensland 
Rey. E, Gutekunst, Treas., Toowoomba, Queensland 
Rey. J. Simpfendorfer, Doncaster, Victoria 

Rev. W. W. Fritsch, Milbrulong, N. S. Wales 

Rev. J. Zwar, Point Pass, So. Australia. 

The Chairman Finke Mission Board 

Mr. M. T. Schneider, Waterford, Queensland 

Mr. C. Behrendorf, Mt. Alford, Queensland 

Mr. G. Kruger, Murtoa, Victoria 

Mr. H. Mickan, Cambrai, So. Australia 


Rey. R. Taeuber, President, Tripp, South Dakota 


Rev. W. Kraushaar, A.M., Sec’y., Aberdeen, South Dakota 


In U.S. A.: 
Rtv. F. Braun, Treas., Hudson, lowa 
Rev. A. Hoeger, Arthur, North Dakota 
Mr. E. Mussgang, St. Paul, Minn. 
The 


Superintendent of the Lutheran Mission, New Guinea: 


The Rev. F. Otto Theile, Dornoch Terrace, South Brisbane, Qld. 
Officers of the “Mission Auxiliary” of the Synod of Iowa: 
Rev. W. Kraushaar, A.M., Pres., Aberdeen, So. Dakota 


Rey. 


J. G. Baermann, Sec’y, Palmer, Iowa 


Rev. C. Taubert, Bus. Mer., Gothenburg, Nebraska 


Rev. 


A. Hoeger, Treas., Arthur, South Dakota 


Mission Papers: 
Die Missions-Stunde, Editor, Prof. J. Becker, Waverly, Iowa. 
The Lutheran Missionary, Editor, Prof. G. J. Zeilinger, Dubuque, Iowa 


Mail to missionaries should be addressed: 


Madang District: 


via Sydney 
and Rabaul 


Finchhaven District: 


Rey. 


via Sydney- 
Rabaul-Madang 


Rev. (Mr. or Miss) N. N. 


Lutheran Mission 
MADANG 
New Guinea 
Mandate of Australia 


(Mr. or Miss) N.. N. 
-Lutheran Mission 
Finchhaven 
New Guinea 
Mandate of Australia 


Accessions: 


Year Book or tue Ey. Lutu. Mission ry New Guinea 


THE YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR. 


Losses: Mrs. Boettger, wife of Missionary Boettger, died June 15, 1914 


Mrs. Hertle, wife of carpenter Hertle, died July 30, 1914, 
Captain Sam. Jericho, died January 28, 1916 
_Pres. Missionary Hanke, died, 1918 
Missionary Graeb and wife, resigned, 1921 
Miss Markert, resigned, 1921 
Missionary Stoessel and wife, resigned, 1922 
Captain Engel, dismissed, 1922 
Mgr, J. F. W. Schulz, resigned, 1922 
Layhelper G. Schneider, dismissed, 1923 
Missionary Panzer, dismissed, 1923 
Dr. A. B. Estock and wife, resigned, 1926 
Miss Tennie Kalkwarf, resigned, 1926 
Missionary H. Raum and wife, expatriated 
Missionary W. Flier], expatriated 
Missionary Chr. Keysser, expatriated 
Total, 20 


(A) From Germany: 


Six fiancees of missionaries 


One fiance of a missionary—Mrs. Stolz 


Mrs. Welsch 

Mrs. Wullenkord 
Mrs. Leon. Flierl 
Mrs. Bayer 

Mrs. J. Schmutterer 
Mrs. K. Doebler 


(B) From Australia: 


erie pea lsact es eV we CHUL lela cet <a ule arias st ta enees aap ORO 
Wayiiel pete. Holtkamp: ss «ney stones Wieser esate 
Layhelper V. Koschade (now married) ............ 
Miss A. Rechner (now married) .............0..+. 
BMA GeOmOleN GSW. « SCHULZ. v0 s.c cis cone eusaoate erento 
Earnie lpete AMO Streets octane Vs wale onlays oerener eanaele 
IEA vIn Dein ly mad Keres ctace se. vise’ sje tcalnn famriemta Mere es 
Wavitel Petals Winans wen.z As isu ck osmne lati tener 
Iavinelp ete: bse etttS CNET as Ao axe do sirviatsns sheen 
Campentem Cra lassen, alld: wile nsw some ates 
MEAS PGi Lise WIVES hes holegsic cme v she fiers o lener ere are LOM 


(C) From America: 


are from America. : 
doctor, 2 nurses, and 5 lay sisters-are from America. 


eaynelper mre nats) andiowile ya. ajcnn wees sapanereeonent 
Nurse Ida Voss (now Mrs. Koschade) ........... 
Teacher Ludhilde Voss (now Mrs. Hannemann).... 
MissionatyoBdward Pietz: and ‘wife. .....5 occ 
Gavel Pete Ae TECSE Gace ase i's »ah5e.6,0 «14 Raledeiotepeletl lens Canes 
(Ganmenter= Wise SICIMETS: co ae 6 costed cab t oio.ol © She alee tens 
BhiVvsiclatl oN abs otock™ anid: wiley cemurs siete sn os 
Milssm OOplitare SISters. cals cre ciNersita. she storerdatuae ene 
VES sonia teens pele ME MIATIIU . sc 0 sjoe.0 + ois-q) a.e.01 ego renter uate 
IMiteGm ICONS CAINEE Ke cits wricet deve csiectinim alirs Tia lcain wPucmeedal 
INScemeniiOm al K Watt = outs.occdeis sliecs eleurennsrsohasasans 
NAS CMMEOI TAIN SEL ITLO Nessysie sc -ac0)e m Creserw seal stot) Petscos ektane 
INS earl ttle SET Oe LIN rc via tehrac aie win ayelece ws. cis oceahs 
Masstonary G:uHueter and swile i. c% vec wim eles ee 


Total, 37 
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LOSSES AND GAINS IN WORKERS IN NEW GUINEA SINCE 


From Germany 7, from Australia 12, from America 18. The 3 missionaries 
9 lay helpers are from Australia and 3 from America. 
R. Taeuber. 
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Milton's Missionary Invocation 


OME, O Thou that hast the seven stars in Thy right hand, appoint 
Thy chosen priests according to their orders and courses of old, to 
minister before Thee, and duly to dress and pour out the consecrated 
oil into Thy holy and ever-burning lamps. Thou hast sent out the 
spirit of prayer upon Thy servants over all the earth to this effect, 
and stirred up their voices as the sound of many waters about Thy 


throne. Every one can say that now, certainly, Thou hast visited this — 


land, and hast not forgotten the utmost corners of the earth in a time 
when men had thought that Thou wast gone up from us to the farthest 
end of the heavens, and hadst left to do marvelously among the sons 
of these last ages. O perfect and accomplish Thy glorious acts for men 
may leave their works unfinished, but Thou art God, Thy nature is 
perfection. The times and seasons pass along under Thy feet, to go 
and come at Thy bidding; and as Thou didst dignify our fathers’ 


days with many revelations, above all their foregoing ages since Thou — 


tookest the flesh, so Thou canst vouchsafe to us, though unworthy, 
as large a portion of Thy Spirit as Thou pleasest: for who shall prejudice 
Thy all-governing will? Seeing the power of Thy grace is not passed 
away with the primitive times as fond and faithless men imagine, but 
Thy kingdom is now at hand, and Thou standing at the door. Come 


forth out of Thy royal chambers, O Prince of all the kings of the 


earth; put on the visible robes of Thy imperial majesty, take up that 
unlimited sceptre which Thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed Thee; 
for now the voice of Thy bride calls Thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed. 

(The great literary coadjutor of the ruler to whom the United Kingdom 


owes its first and still existing missionary corporation, thus bursts forth, in his © 


impassioned prose, with what half a century ago James Douglas of Cavers termed 
his “Sublime Supplication.”) 


PY 
The editor of this Year Book would thank the Revs. W. Flach- — 
meier and A. G. Wiederaenders, and Mr. Dirks, stud. theol. for ! 
valued and valuable aid in translating the German reports em- —— 


bodied in this book. 


BORROWERS 'S tre 


Une ea, Protege 7 Ry 3640 


eae 


